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Foreword 



The National Institute of Education (NIE), recognizing the gap between 
educational research and classroom teaching, has charged ERIC (Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center) to go beyond its initial function of 
gatherings evaluating, indexing, and disseininating information to a 
significant new service: information transformation and synthesis. 

llie ERJC system has already made available-through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service-much informative data, including all 
federally funded research reports since 1956. However, if the findings of 
specific educational research are to be intelligible to teachers and 
applicable to teaching, considerable bodies of data must be reevaluated^ 
focused, translated, and molded into an essentially different context. 
Rather than resting at the point of making research reports readily 
accessible, NIE has now directed the separate ERIC Clearinghouses to 
coiTunission from recognized authorities information analysis papers in 
specific areas. 

Each of these documents focuses on a concrete educational need. The 
paper attempts a comprehensive treatment and qualitative assessment of 
the published and unpublished material trends, teaching materials, the 
judgments of recognized experts in the field, reports and findings from 
various national committees and cornntlssioris. Iri his analysis he tries to 
answer the question, "Where are we?''; sometimes finds order in 
apparently disparate approaches; often points in new directions. The 
knowledge contained in an information analysis paper is a necessary 
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foundation for reviewing existing curricula, planning new beginnings, and 
aiding the tezcher in now situations. 

This booklet focuses on coUegc-level examinations In English which, if 
passed, are equivalent to passing a course of study. The progress, history, 
Implicitions, and implementation are thoroughly examined. 

Bernard O'Donnell 
Director, ERIC/RCS 



Equivalency Testing: 

A Major Issue for College English 



Equivalency testing-predominately College Level Examination Pro- 
gram (CLEP)-is a central issue with professors, especially English 
professors. Recently, English conferences, workshops, and panel discus- 
sions focused on topics ranging from the professor's role in testing 
programs to the pohtlcs of CLEF, 

Teachers in schools throughout the nation struggled for answers and 
solutions to the problems and the questions of equivalency testing in 
English. At ftr st we were not aware how many English teachers shared our 
concern that testing programs be established solely for academic reasons, 
that they benefit the student in an intellectual and academic manner, that 
they not only be designed by English teachers but that decisions 
conceming their use and value be made by English teachers. Conferences, 
workshops, and programs resulted, each making us more aware of the 
scope of this issue for the English discipline. 

During the first of these early meetings we witnessed the emotional 
outbursts one could expect from human beings facing new issues. One 
participant^ for instance, insisted: *'J^t*s not allow them to force us into 
anything!" Gradually, though, the talk became more reasonable: "How 
can we trust tests-we don't know our tests well enough to trust theni!" 
and *'If the student is not required to write on an equivalency test, how do 
we know he can write?** 

^Sec **College-Level Equivalency Exams in English Draw Fiie," by Edward R. 
g^'^tein, The Chronicle of Higher Education 7 (March 12, 1973):!, 6. 
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Our stereotypes, we found, could not survive these meetings. Test 
specialists, instead of preventing us from meeting and making certain that 
our Influence was minimized, actually assisted and encouraged us in our 
efforts. College and university administrators sent us to meetings, financed 
our programs, and rewarded our work with their interest. 

Changes had taken place so quickly and conditions had developed so 
suddenly that we-test users, test makers, and administrative leaders- 
became aware that there were distinct and obvious dangers forthcoming if 
we did not work together, and definite advantages if we did. At some 
schools it was necessary for professors to make conditions known in a 
forceful and emphatic manner, while at others attention to this issue came 
about naturally and in a spontaneous manner. We began to see strength in 
cooperating with each other and value in understanding the student's 
unique experience. 

The Vexas Conference on Placement, Exemption, and Credit in English 
(1972) was termed the first conference to consider a range means of 
accomplishing a testing objective (rather than a single means). The theme, 
•The Professor: Key to the Program," centered the attention of the 
participants-English professors, test^ specialists, college and university 
administrators-on the role each indiyidual plays in a testing program. In a 
letter of November 21, 1972, WiJliamvX, J^nehan, professor and director 
of freshman English at the UnivSrsity of Wisconsin In Madison, com- 
mented on this theme: think the question ... Is far more vital in terms 
of long-range pedagogical planning than the dozens of questions about 
teaching methodologies we have been focussing upon." 

Testing organlzations-especially Educational Testing Service (ETS) and 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB)-have led in bringing the 
units of the colleges and universities together on the Issue of equivalency 
testing. They have always considered the professor as the key figure in the 
testing program. The professor is involved at every step in their creation of 
a test-its content, its design, its validity, its reliability. 

But in the day*to^ay administration and decision-making process- 
setting the cut-off scores, deciding the type of test to be used for a 
particular purpose, deciding how, if at all, a test should be supplemented, 
and deciding when to commence a testing program-the professor is not 
always considered the central figure. Other concerns, often primarily 
financial in nature (both in the form of more efficient use of college and 
university funds and in lower costs to the student as a recruitment appeal), 
have led many administrative leaders to lose sight of academic 
considerations-to forget the professor and, unfortunately, to forget the 
academic needs of the student. 

In 1972 and 1973 these concerns for equivalency testing in English 
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swfaccd in Ihc form of meetings, reports and prcposaU, surveys of testing 
practices tn English, and resolutions. They began with the Texaif 
Conference on Hacement> Exemption, and Credit in English (1972» Texas 
A&M University, Forrest D. Burt, director, Curtis E. Schatte, program 
director) and the California Report and Proposal on Equivalency Testing 
in College Freshman English (1972, California English Council, Edward M, 
White, director) and reached a high point with the Association of 
Departments of English (ADE) Conference on the Politics of CLEP and 
Other Equivalency Examinations (1973, Bradley University, James 
Ballowe, director. Warren Dwyer, associate director). The ADE Conference 
focused our attention on the politics of CLEP and led to the adoption of 
resolutions concerning CLEP and other equivalency tests.^ Specialists in 
English-the discipline awarding more credit by examination than any 
other-met In a discussion group at the 1972 Modern Language Associa- 
tion meeting In New York (Edward M, White, discussion leader) and in a 
workshop session at the 1973 Conference on College Composition and 
Communication In New Orleans (Warren Dwyer, workshop moderfitor). 

The present volume alms to capture the serious concern of these efforts 
and the intense re-examination of our discipline that came about and still, 
it seems, continues as a result of this major issue-equivalency testing in 
English. 

Forrest D. Burt 
Chairman of Freshman English 
Texaa A&M Universily 



^Because of their Importance, we have chosen to include the Califoiiiia Repoit and 
the lesohktions from the AD£-Bradle^ Confetence in this volume in theli entkety. 
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Because of the amount of material we had to choose from, the decision 
as to exactly what material should be Included was a difficult one. 
Therefore, we have kept in mind that our focus must concern vvhat is 
being done in current programs of equivalency testing in English, whdl the 
inherent problems of these programs are, and what the solutions. If any, 
are. We chose that material which, in our opinion, sheds most light on 
these areas. 

As the included lectures were given orally at the Texas Conference on 
Placement, Exemption, and Credit in English, it was necessary to make 
transcriptions of tlie lectures from tape, and in so doing, we found it 
necessary to make certain minor alterations. Our aim throughout, 
however, was to retain the authors* meanings and clarify their ideas for a 
reading audience. To insure our goal, the authors were sent copies of their 
lectures in order to make any necessary corrections that they felt should 
be included. 

The survey chart is a culmination of all valid responses received from 
random universities, colleges, junior colleges, and community colleges in a 
four-state area. Unfortunately, due to incomplete information, it became 
necessary to eliminate certain responses from the chart. 

Sylvia King 
Graduate Assistant in English 
Texas A&M University 
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and the Role of the Professor 



JOHNO^HEARNE 

Societal Demands 

for the Program of Placement^ 

Exemption, and Credit 



My perception of higher education and my place on the 
progiam are coincldental-between dessert and check out time. I think 
higher education has had its dessert: enriched enrollments, htgh calorie 
budgets, and sweet acceptance of the way things are. And I also think that 
we are going to be held responsible for what test specialists call content 
validity. We who have examined and graded are going to be examined and 
graded, and as long as the tests to which we are going to be put are reliable 
and valid; we should fare well. And we have the opportunity to Insure that 
suchwUlbethecasc. 

No one^can comfortably speak to the full range of societal demands. 
But we can and must face the demands, shifting though they may be, of 
the particular segments of the generality called society. We~you and I-are 
part of society, and we make demands just as they are made upon us. 

Education » educators, and educational institutions are as incapable of 
being changeless as they are incapable of appearing to change. Colleges are 
unable to concede that they do not prepare their students to communicate 
effectively as graduates, and professional school deans are unable to admit 
that their advanced degree aspirants come with the ability to express 
themselves fluently in speech and in writing. 

Our work i$ continually made more tedious and demanding because of 
the ineffectiveness of the teachers who have preceded us; yet each segment 
of the Schooling structure reports that It is called upon to transmit more 
knowledge to more people with fewer resources and less time than before. 
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And each segment satisfaclorily reports how well it has accomplished this 
Impossible assignment. 

Clearly, then, schools and teachers work miracles. But these can only be 
local and spectflc wonders, for the succeeding parts in the hierarchy of 
schooling keep saying that those entering elementary school, Junior high, 
senior high, college, graduate school, or even those entering new jobs do 
not know how to read, write, or speak effectively . Perhaps we In education 
need a revision of the sign which I saw on my way here. It read: *'We buy 
junk, we sell antiques." 

The basis of seclety's demands on us is essentially of two kinds: 
academic or intellectual and financial. If we do not confront the basic 
elements squarely, they will soon be wrapped in the cocoon of emotion. 
Now society may phrase its demands In the enticing, attractive manner of 
a Carnegie Commission Report > '*Less time, more options,'' or in the 
egalitarian motto of a stale university, "Let each become all that he is 
capable of being/' And at least part of society can express Itself more 
stridently, as In **Up against the wall.*' In some areas, while legislatures are 
pulling the purse strings tighter, the public press asks. "Who shall we 
educate, for how long, in what lnstitullon>and at whose expense?" 

Society's demands are several, fragmentary, and elusive, yet they are 
also compelling, weakly defined, fully understood, and variously phrased* 
Nevertheless, if society cannot precisely express what it wants, It can 
clearly express Aaw it wants it. Society demands that we be academically 
sound and fiscally responsible. It wants to insure that the personal worth 
and not the personal wealth of the individual is the key to education, at 
least to the level of the bachelor's degree. 1 interpret this demand to call 
for less reliance on the clock and calendar and more dependence on 
measured achlever.ient in the academic disciplines. 

In our national history, colleges have experienced varying degrees of 
popularity and have lived through the pangs of curriculum revision. Once 
again, we are well into an egalitarian phase, and it Is good that we are. We 
are not the guardians of the holy grail for the anointed. We are conservers 
of the treasure of the people. If we are not skillful tn our conserving, the 
treasures and the treasurers will be sacked. 

By having levels of institutions, v/c are saying that there are levels of 
knowledge, and by understanding individuals, we are saying that there are 
differences not only in the capacity to learn, but in the rate at which the 
capacity may be exercised. We have limits on amounts and differences in 
absorption rates. To these, we must add the awareness of the influences of 
the press, of the community outside the classroom, and of those beyond 
the educational edifice. We recognize differences in capacity through levels 
of difficulty in curriculum content. For example, we teach history at least 

erJc 
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twlw In grade school, again In high school, and again in colleg^^ And at 
least M theory, if In no other way, we teach English throughout the 
curriculum, We evaluate it, too. And we do so with almost a reverence for 
the clock, the calendar, and the first three letters of the alphabet. 

Well, 1 concede that there is little chance of equating competency in a 
single discipline across the range of colleges from the hallowed halls of Ivy 
University to the crowded corridors of Pabulumville College. And such 
cannot be the case In a single Institution, for the grading system. In my 
estimate, is fraudulent. 

1 am equally unsympathetic to the notion that student achievement. In 
any class, is controlled by the seductive smoothness of the norma) curve. 
There Is a goal which can be defined for each course, and the degree of 
achievement of this goal Is measurable, even with all the faults of 
tests--objectlve and subjective, yours and ours. And this achievement l3 In 
fact measured^ reported, and recorded. 

Society, In seeking fiscal responsibilities, says to us, "Teach as much as 
you are able to teach, as soon and as rapidly as you are able. And do this, 
even If we do not change the school-leaving age and even If \ye do not alter 
your custodial responsibilities.^* And society adds, *'Do not teach anything 
with the same content mix more than once. Review the basic concepts to 
knock off rust, If you must, but do not repeat the course/* State 
legislatures say this plainly and particularly in the case of those who did 
not do well the first time throu^ a course. It cannot be too long before 
legislatures will say the same thing of those high-performing secondary 
School students who, In fact, have mastered, before going to college, that 
which is ificiuded In son\e college courses. The curriculum contertt is not 
sacred to the level of the school, even if the levels have different financial 
supports. 

Historically and happenstanctally, we account for college expenses 
differently than for secondary schools expenses. It becomes less expensive 
for the student and his family if the student can complete work beyond 
the normal high school level and then have that achievement properly 
certified as part of his college record. Occasionally, we hear the expression 
"instant sophomore>** but we seldom hear the more accurate "advanced 
liigh school senior.** By offering work beyond customary levels, secondary 
schools can retain their academic leaders, who serve as examples to. 
younger pupils and as pedogogical challenges to the faculty. Pantily life 
can go on without too early an attempt at adjustment to a new 
environment, and money can be saved in the bargain. 

By acknowledging that they do not merely "buy junk and sell 
antiques/* colleges can truly recognize the diversity and the quality of 
Incoming students. The concern for the individua!, about which we hear 
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much, must be evidenced In academically reputable and fiscally sound 
ways. There Is frequent mention of the personal ^/alue of the college 
experience-social as well as academic. Without queslioniftg the value 
ttself, I wonder If it is really linked to a particular time period. Must that 
experience, to be valuable, take four years? li four years in coUege is 
better than three or three and one half, why Isn't It even more valuable to 
spend more than four years? What about the difference between those 
who live on or near the tampus and those who commute? Should our 
bachelor degrees carry different distinctions? 

Some might argue that placement, exemption, and credit by examina- 
tion for college work Is an elitist program. I don*t beUeve thet it must be 
SO. If we look at the foreign language requirements in many colleges, we 
find that placement examinations are used for those who are going to 
continue in the same language. Even If the student places out of the 
Introductory course because of a good test score, seldom is he given 
academic credit. Another student, at the same level of language Instruction 
in secondary school, but with an unsatisfactory test score, is permitted, 
really enjoined, to repeat work for credit. Would not the motivation of the 
student be improved if we were to say that high school or introductory 
work In a foreign language is required for graduation from college? You 
can receive the language Instruction anywhere, as long as you can pass our 
proficiency examination for graduation. What would happen to those who 
have learned a language more than tivJce? 

Through their actions, the parts o.^ society with which we deal confront 
us with a paradox. The budgets for Wgher education are being scrutinized, 
and this reflects a concern not orJy for the number of dollars spent, but 
for the ways in which they are being spent* And yet, colncldenlally, more 
students are seeking more education. Society, then, seems to be saying to 
higher education, "We value what you are doing, but we question the way 
you are doing it.-' 

Our task, then, as educators, is not to be constrained by time, but to be 
excited by talent, to recognize it, to nurture it, to encourage it wherever 
and whenever It is found, and to reward it in the coin of the academic 
realm. 

John O'Heerne is Director of the Southwestern CoHege Entrance Examination Board. 
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ERNEST KIMMEL 

Grounds for Confidence 
in Uaing Standardized Tests 



It is probably obvious to all of us that credit by 
examination Is playing a fatily significant role In this general broadening of 
opportunity and in the recognition that learning occurs in many places 
besides the formal classroom. This makes all of us more responsive to the 
changing scene and the changing circumstances, rather than being like the 
football coach (and if this sounds tike your coach/ my apologies) about 
whom the following story can be told. One Saturday afternoon, his team 
was not faring too well. They were down by quite a few points and, worse 
than that, all the key players were getting injured. When the third string 
quarterback was Injured, the coach, abou^. ready to puU his hair, looked up 
and down the bench. There, way down at the end, was a freshman who 
had just barely made the squad. The coach didn't know what the freshman 
was capable of but finally called him over, since he was the last player left. 
**Now, son," begart the coach. "1 am going to put you In there as 
quarterback, and I want you to run two quarterback sneaks to get your$elf 
in better field position and then punt the ball. Go in there and do just 
what I said. Don*t do anything else.^* So the freshman ran in and took over 
the quarterback slot. He took the ball right between the tackle and the 
center to the twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty -five, the forty-yard line. 
He stopped there. The crowd started to go wild. It was the first time their 
team had moved the ball all afternoon. The team lined up again. The 
freshman took the ball, and the same thing happened: over the fifty to the 
forty » the thirty » the thirty-five, and so on, down to the two-y$rd line, by 
this time, the coach was jumping up and down. At last the team v^s 
moving. Then, just as the ball snapped, he looked up in horror-the team 
was in punt formation. The freshman took the ball and kicked it right out 
of the stadium. That ended things. When the freshman came back to the 
bench, the coach asked, *'What in the world were you thinking of out 
there?" The freshman replied, "What a dumb coach we have." 

We must keep up with some of the changes that are occurring. 

I want to be very brief, yef add a little, I hope, (o the confidence 
building tjtat we have talked about and focus a bit on the process by which 
standardized tests, at least those at Educational Testing Service (BTS), are 
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typically mdde. Because I think it is important, I want to focus on the 
broader Involvement which the faculty and the academic community have 
In this process, If we are going to use these tests, we must see that they are 
coming out of the academic community and are not made by a bunch of 
dwarfs hiding in the woods In Princeton or Berkeley or someplace. The 
first significant role that the faculty plays In virtually all standardized tests 
wo make is in defining what that test should cover-what content areas 
should be tested and what skills are the important ones to be measured. 

Some of you have asked how we choose the faculty for this very 
important job, which In many ways Is the whole basis for confidence In a 
test. There are several criteria that we look for in putting together a 
committee to make a test, First, people who teach the subject must be on 
the commitlee, They need not be the world's greatest scholars, but they 
must know what is happening In the classroom. Secondly, the^e must be a 
mixture of institutions represented on the commlttee-not all public, not 
all private, not all large complex universities, not all community colleges. 
The same kind of concern Is given to geographical diversity within the 
committee, so that we get some input from people from the East Coast to 
the West Coast, North to South* In more recent years, we have been trying 
to be responsive to the concerns of minority groups for involvement* This 
Is one very significant area in the construction of standardized tests in 
which the faculty can play a very important role. 

Another area in which teachers get involved (sometimes we vdsh you 
would Involve yourself a little more) is the pretestiiig of examinations. 
Here, we are trying to find out whether the tests v/ork with real live 
students and whether they work the way we hope they do, with the better 
students choosing what the teachers who made up the items think are the 
right answers. Some of you, 1 know, have helped us by giving pretests to 
your classes. We then analyze the results of the tests and put together the 
combination of items which seems to work best. Still another area In 
which we ask your help, and t think this is a very important area, is the 
norming of the test. Here, we usually compare theperformance of a large 
group with the performance of another group. It is important that the 
large group represents, in this case/students who have had an educational 
experience and to whom we are thinking of giving credit or equivalency. In 
the norming group, we want to test students who have actually taken a 
course comparable to the course the test is trying to measure. Then, when 
we say that your students are better than 75 percent of the students on a 
national level who have taken this course or better than 5 percent, you 
know what the comparison group is. 

At this point I would like to also underscore the very useful and 
'Important job of developing local normative data as you build up the 
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experience base. Americans pride themselves on the diversity of Institu- 
tions In this country, but this makes It very difficult for any national 
normative group to be applicable to all subjects in all institutions. Ahd 
with tests sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), 
Who have always generously provided instruments for norming studies on 
campuses, you can find out how those who have completed the course 
that you normally give for credit perform on a test you have developed 
through experience. This is the basis for judging whether or not to award 
credit to people who may have teamed outside your classroom. 

The statistical kind of analysis is important to establishing confidence 
in stattdardUed testl One critical thing we always like to know about tests 
is whether the same student would get the same kind of results if he were 
tested again. In measurement jargon we call this **reliabiUty**-you obtain 
the same results tomorrow that you did today. This is one thing that has 
to be checked out in the standardized test. Another task that is more 
easily accomplished with an objective test than with an essay test is 
estimating the amount of noise or error you have in your measurement. 
Any measurement, even If you are measuring the drapes for your window, 
has slight errors. 1 he same thing is true when measuring achievement or 
ability, and it is possible for any of the standardized tests-you should be 
able to get an estimate of how much noise there is In the system and the 
extent of the error of measurement involved. Then we can talk about the 
validity of the test in several ways. Individual schools often attempt to 
relate test scores to performance In the classroom, at least as shown In the 
teacher's grade. For the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) sub- 
ject exams, we have done this in the entire norming sample; we have 
collected grades so that you do have information about the relationship of 
test scores to the grades assigned by yot^; colleagues in departments across 
the country. The last point I want to touch upon is how the tests are 
described. It is important to have accurate and complete descriptions of 
wh^t a test is about, what it seeks to measure, and what skills and what 
content coverage are involved. I don't know how else you will make a 
judgmeAt of whether or not the test is appropriate to your purposes. Just 
reading the title usually doesn't tell.you what you need to know about the 
test. Just looking at the test items itself does not tell you what you need 
to know; they are but samples of performance across the wide range of 
things. You also, I think, need to have some sort of outline of the 
domains, the skills, that the test makers had in mind. We are now, at ETS, 
along with our friends at CEEB, In the process of doing a comparative 
review of the tests available through CLEP, AP, achievement tests, and 
college placement tests. Then we can provide you with some sort of 
comparative description of whether Biology Test A or Biology Test B 
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HASKELL M. MONROE, JR. 

The Relationship between the Professor 
and the Academic Vice President's Office 
in Terms of Credit by Examination 



In approaching the question of the relationship between 
the professor and the academic vice president's office, 1 couldn't help but 
remember the conversation 1 had with President Rudder on the day of the 
first moratorium to protest the Vietnam War. When I reached Mr. 
Rudder*$ office, he asked me if there was any kind of protest on campus. I 
told him, '*No." I could tell that he was very deeply concerned, so I said, 
**Mr . Rudder, there Isn't any. What Is your worry?" He said, **You know, I 
really see my role as president of the univcrslt) as that of Insuring that the 
student can get to class and that the teacher can teach without any outside 
Interference.*' And I thought, "That is also a pretty good motto for an 
academic vice president's office-to see to It that the teacher can teach*" 
We feel, on this campus, that a way is going to be found by someone 
for credit to be given by examination. The legislature is going to do It, ot 
the administrators are going to do It, or the academic people arc going to 
do it. By "academic people" I mean the people who are there In the 
trenches, those who actually teach. We feel that as much credit as possible 
should be available for credit by examination. Theoretically, we would like 
to dream that» at some time, credit for all courses would be available by 
examination. 

I can think back In my own experience. My dissertation advisor at Rice, 
brilliant scholar named Frank Vandlver, earned his baccalaureate degree at 
the University of Texas that way because once upon a time there was a 
line In the University of Texas catalog which stated: *'The baccalaureate 
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degree will be conferred upon those students who complete the prescribed 
curriculum or its equivalent.'' He had never been to a day of classroom 
instruction in hl$ life. He had tutors until he had reached the equivalent of 
about fifth grade, and then was truly $etf*taught« He walked In as a brash 
young student to the ptesidenrs office and sa d, would like to get a 
degree that other way." The faculty, in horror, thought that they would 
give him three days of *'unshlrted hell.*' At the end of the three days, he 
was snUUng and they were pulling their hair. They awarded him the degree 
and removed that statement from the catalog forever. His record since that 
time has proved that the degree by exam wasn't such a bad idea. He 
entered Tulane as a graduate student at age 20. He had his completed 
dissertation in his brief case the day he walked into his first graduate 
course. And fifteen months later, he walked away with his Ph,D. 

There should be a way for people with that kind of unusual ability to 
move through the system without delay. I have experienced a little bit of 
Credit by examination, and I think It should be available to everyone. 
Somehow, we must place each student at his level of motivation. 
Somehow, we must see to It that everybody does not have to jump 
through the last hoop at about the same tlm^ 

They might Jump through only one hoop- the last one! Those who have 
dUYlculty may have to struggle, but let them struggle at their own rate and 
let those people who are brilliant move ahead. 

Now, if we don*t do It, somebody else Is going to. If we, who 
supposedly are professlpnals In the field, don't do It, the wrong people 
may create an alternative system. 

I believe I can see the administrator's role in all of this. I am talking 
about the administrator at the carhpus level. His role Is to get the money, 
to see that the faculty can do their job, and to get out of their way $nd let 
them do it. He should Insure that the maximum effectiveness takes place 
between the faculty member and the student, and that effectiveness may 
be gained by the student taking a te$t, or it may be gained by the student 
golngthrough asemcster of instruction. , . 

We have a committee at work on our (^mpus now to advise the 
academic vice presldent*s office. We are calling it the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Academic Acceleration. The only directive they received was to provide 
us with some Suggestions as to how credit by examination might be carried 
out. You are talking about English, but we are dreaming of some 
possibilities far beyond English. If credit by examination can work In 
English, with the faculty leadership, why couldn't it work In math and 
some other subject disciplines as well? It seems to me that math would be 
far easier, but I may be wrong. 

I remember during my second year Jiere, I had a very bright boy In my 
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cUss. In history his credit level was about a B, but in math he was near 
genius level The math department spotted this talent and started him out 
ill a senior level math course* The ilrst day of the semester the faculty 
member said, •'By the end of the semester, youTl be able to do this 
pfoblem and handle that problem, and you will be at this quality level,** 
This bright boy raised his hand and, in a presumptuous way, said, "I think 
I can do that now." The faculty member said, **All right. TU give you the 
final exam, but 1 warn you this Is really tough.** About thirty minutes 
later, the student handed in the exam, every question perfectly done, so 
they gave him his three hours credit and moN^d him up to graduate math, 
as a freshman. 

This student was average or slightly above average in everything else, 
but not in math. It would have been a burden on his fellow classmates and 
on the instructor had he been made to go through the rest of the program 
In the normal way. We must find a way to keep bright students from being 
this kind of "burden." 

Now, to reduce the idea to a few words, we believe that if we don't 
have some kind of academic acceleration program, we will have some kind 
of academic larceny. Is it not some kind of robbery to steal parents* 
money and students" time to make them go through something that they 
already know? We don't think credit by examination will hurt the 
Institution. We think it will help. We think we will attract the brighter 
people by using this sy^,tem; We will attract those students who will please 
us most, those students we will want to brag about most: **Joe Doe went 
throu^ our institution. It only took him two years, but he completed our 
program.** 

We don*t think credit by examination will cost any money; In fact, we 
think it will be profitable in the long run* We plan to try to do all we can 
here, and we highly recommend the system. We are not sure how it will 
work in every instance, but dreams are seldom complete when they are 
first discovered, 

//tfjAW/ Af. Monroe, Jr., is Assistant Vice Prtiident for Acudmic Affairs at Texas 
AiM Unfmsity. 
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AUSTON KERLEY 

The Relationship between the Professor 
of English and the Director of the 
G>unseling and Testing Center 



First, I want to say that the relationship between the 
professor of English and the director of the counseling and testing center 
should be a cordial one, with mutual respect for the role played by each. 
(There is no reason for It not to be this way.) The positions of the 
professor of English and the director of a counseling and testing center 
exist for one reason-the student. The learning experience of any student 
can be enriched through the cooperative efforts of these two people. 

It reminds me a little bit of Dr. Merle fe)nney's definition of marriage. 
Bonney says that a good marriage is one based upon each partner seeing 
strengths in the other that he or she does not have; by combining these 
strengths, they present a good, solid front to the world and its problems. If 
the marriage dwells upon weaknesses, then It is a weak one; if it dwells 
upon strengths, it Is a strong marriage. 

This should be true of the relationship between the professor of English 
and the director of the counseling and testing center-each should possess 
$trengths the other does not have. With these strengths combined, they are 
able to help the student have a much more meaningful experience. 

The professor of English and the director of the counseling and testing 
center should bring to their relationship the same attitudes, the same 
motivation, and the same value systems as those that are expected of the 
freshman student in his study of English. This means that they should 
enter into a cooperative working relationship where there is a willingness 
to critically examine all the Information, to accept change if it is proven to 
be desirable, and to work toward a solution without bias and without 
predetermined conclusions. 

Since the final decision rests with the professor of English, he needs as 
much resource information as can be made available to him. The 
counseling and testing center can make a contribution by describing the 
student population and how it is changing. The center can make the 
professor aware of the achievement level of the students with whom he 
works. The functions of the center should also include securing evaluation 
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Instruments for the professor to examine and encouraging him to do so. 
Interpreting technical data for the professor, and conducting studies that 
wiU help th0 professor better understand what is going on In his course and 
what is happening to the student population. 

In all these activities, the counseling and testing center's job is to be of 
service to the professor. It does not make the conclusions^ nor does It 
make the decisions. Its role is that of gathering and of interpreting 
information for the professor, but It is not one of telling him what to do 
or not to do» However, it is very Important that the center furnish him 
with meaningful information, and it is very important that he give careful 
consideration to that information. 

Both the professor and the center, in this relationship, should rely on 
any test only to the extent that It contributes to their particular needs and 
to the local situation. It would be dangerous, in this relationship, to look 
too much to vJhat other colleges are doing and to what they have, and 
then not take a realistic attitude toward the measurement. The scores may 
be lower than those of colleagues in other colleges. Others may have a 
broader base; they may have a different standard deviation; they may have 
all kinds of dlfferences-but that is only a passing Interest, What is of 
cogent Interest 1$ the extent to which this measure helps In the teaching of 
I particular student and the extent to which the measure Is vabiable, 
l^rankly, it Is dangerous to copy other schools for an image or a cosmetic 
njotlvatlon. 

In their relaliohship, the professor and the counseling and testing center 
should cooperatively plan for such things as Identification of students. ne 
center shouldP4d(^ntify the students in whom the professor is interested, 
bas^d upon the Criteria that he furnishes. For instance, I do not believe it 
is proper for the counseling and testing center to predetermine which 
students will take credit by examination. This is a proper role for the 
professor to play, but it Is the center's responsibility to give him pertinent 
information upon which he can make his decision. 

The counseling and testing center is also a logical center for contact 
with the student and for making arrangements for the evaluation. The 
planning of the testing should be done cooperatively because the center 
brings to the relationship skills in testing and administrative skills in test 
organizitlon and, thus, relieves the professor of this chore. But It should 
be don^ only by planning with the professor so that the environment of 
testing awd the security of the testing situation meet his needs and are 
satisfactory to him. The scoring of the test ^ould be a decision made by 
the professor. Jf it is a writing sample, then it Is a matter of cooperative 
planning as to how these writing sa uples will be evaluated, how they will 
be reported » and also how records w 11 be kept* 

O 
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h is also most Imporunt that the professor and the center work 
together on how the student Is advised of the outcome of his experience. 
in tWs unlvci3lty,our counseling and testing center sends the report to the 
associate dean, and the associate dean advises the student of how he or she 
did in the evaluative measufement, He then discusses with the student the 
ranvincatlons of electing to accept or not accept the credit, and if the 
student did not succcssfuUy make the credit by examination, ho Is 
encouraged to take the course as a regular matter. 
_ Usually rather bright young people take these evaluative measures, and 
It is important that they be treated with great consideration when their 
scores are reported to them. If it Is done in a very abrupt way. it loses 
much of Its meaning, particularly If for some reason the student was not 
successful In^securlng credit by examination. It Is most Important that the 
professor and the counseUng and testing center work together so that the 
student receives this Information In such a way that it neither puts him 
down nor discourages h(m nor gives him the wrong impression about his 
level of productivity. 

uSJ"''^ ^' ^''"'^' "^ tht Counuling ond Testing Ctnttr ai Texo, AiM 



W. DAVID MAXWELL 

The Professor-The Key to the Progratti 
of Placetitent, Exemption, and Credit 
in English 



To a complete outsider, to one who is familiar with 
Other organizations, but not colleges or universities, the theme of this 
conference, as reflected In my title, would probably appear to be a mask 
for some type of management stratagem to gain more effective adherence 
to organizational policies determined and promulgated from the top of the 
hierarchy down to the production worker, namely the professor. In the 
mind of an outsider, there would have to be some such devlOul reason to' 
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explain why the dean dldnH simply sU down some morning and write a 
niemo to department heads, specifying the college policy, for example, 
with respect to such things as placement^ exemption, and credit by 
examination. 

It would not be an easy task to explain to an outsider that the 
university or college is a unique organization In which the flow of essential 
business is not from the top down, In terms of directives, but from the 
bottom up, in terms of the hierarchy. Indeed, we often have difficulty on 
this scor0 from persons in our own ranks with limited analytical ablllly, 
powers of observation, and abstcaction« As Sir Brio Ashby more politely 
put it, *'Men with tidy minds are bound to ask whether the universities 
could not be run more efficiently if their efforts were coordinated and 
planned from above; The short answer is that a university is a society, not 
a public service or an industry, Its vitality depends upon the maximum 
opportunity for Initiative being distributed among the maximum number 
of members of that society/You cannot Issue directives for scholarship, 
and you cannot devise assembly lines for research/* 

Thus, a university or college Is not a machine that functions In response 
to the exogenous pressures of something called Its "managers.** The dean 
serves the faculty by attempting to secure the best conditions posslbk for 
them to further the educational goats and values which he, and they, have 
In common; for the creative educational work Is done by the faculty~no 
matter what some administrators may think. 

But, all I have said thus far merely amounts to a reaftlrmatlon of the 
conference theme--that the professor Is the key to any program of 
placement, exemption, and credit, as well as to everything else of an 
academic nature that the college or university does. But why is It this way? 
Why is this organization so peculiar? 

I would like to suggest an answer, not explicitly developed by Sir Eric, 
despite his great wisdom, though it is, perhaps. Implicit in what he says. In 
a university or college the flow of essential business is from the bottom up 
because of the extreme pervasiveness of heterogeneity. The educational 
process h not one of identical machines carving out identical yoyos from 
homogeneous blocks of wood. Not even good professors are alike, and 4 
highly effective teacher, so far as one student is concerned, may come 
across like a lead balloon to another. While I would tike to. develop the 
point at greater depth, suffice it to Say tHut a dean would have to be a 
victim of numbness or of an addiction to simple-minded systematic similes 
if he did not recognize the extreme heterogeneity of the elements that 
constitute the organization of which he is a part. In short, a dean who 
understands what a university is v^.oes not tell a professor what to do when 
it cornes to academic questions. 
O 
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Noneiheless, I would Iiope that a faculty devoted to their profession 
would also give due consideration to the heterogeneity of th^'r students. 
Since this Is "Aggleland," the faculty must simply remember that the same 
kind of fertilizer cannot be put beside every plant. Consideration of the 
heterogeneity of students and devotion to educational goals and values 
should lead the faculty to the conclusions that if the student knows the 
subject-matter, he should not have to take the course, and that no student 
should have to pursue a subject at a lower level of difflculty than his 
aptitudes warrant. 

But all the dean can do is argue, cajole, and attempt to persuade. He 
can't very well push on a wet string. To put it kindly, in matters such as 
this, the dean is primus inter pares or, for the younger members of the 
audience that dIdnH have to sweat first among equals. The dean can 
be of some assistance In a number of ways, particularly ll he knows 
something about numbers and if he can divert the eyes of his faculty from 
the printouts to the students' welfare. But, In the final analysis, the 
construction of a program of placement, exemption, and cit^Jlt b up to 
the professors. 

W.DsvUMaxweilisDeanof the College of Liberal Af is at Texas A^cM University. 
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LORRIN KENNAMER 

The Roles of tlie College or University 
in the Program of Placement, Exemption, 
and Credit in English 



I am not like Einie Kimmel, Al Serllng,or others who 
have expertise In psychometrlcs and in test evaluation or test construction. 
I have had the opportunity as a faculty member and a$ an administrator to 
be involved in programs and policies regarding credit by examination and 
advanced placement, and I find it an area of concern that 1$ fascinating. I 
think it has had tremendous development alreadyi and I think it has 
tr:)mendous potential, All I can do here is give certain general observations 
regarding some of the happenings and trends going on in higher education, 
in this state and across the country, that concern ways we evaluate 
issues-what we do and how we should do it. I have practically zero 
answers, but I will raise some questions. 

First, let mo ask you to think back to the immediate past few years to 
what has been going on in higher education. As you recall, higher 
education has been |oing through amazing evolutions and revolutions. The 
French philosopher and writer, John Rivel, has the idea (made popular in 
this country by Max Leiner) that here in this world-planet Earthi 
particularly USA-there is truly a major revolution under way. Since we 
are' part of it, we don^t see it, but RivePs point is that there is, and has 
been for several years, possibly one of the most significant revolutions In 
the history of mankind taking place in the United States. Because they 
have tremendous implications for higher education, I will briefly mention 
some of the indications that he gives of this revolution. 

We have been in various phases of this revolution. Although we now 
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seem lo move In a quieter time, we have been In phases of activism, and we 
have seen this activism expressed in a variety of ways on college campuses 
across the country. Today, the students are different-they are more 
serious, they are more studious, and in some ways they are more 
traditional. A lot of activism has moved Into the large urban high school 
and probably off thft r^mnu^es. As another aspect of this revolution, we 
are seeing efforts to humanize the environment. We are asking questions 
and raising concerns about man and his Impact on the environment as we 
have never done before. Those who live In New York City sense thls--they 
need more electricity, but they cannot buUd power plants because of the 
conflict of air pollution versus power production, and, still, they have the 
press of urbanization. 

We are also seeing a conflict between the culture and the counter- 
culture. We are seeing values questioned by young peofvle as we have never 
seen before. What many of us who are over thirty assumed was valid-the 
work eUilc-we are now seeing questioned. We are reconsidering the value 
of all of the institutions that we have in society, whether it be the church, 
the school, or the family. The institutions of public and higher 
education-undergoing particularly great pressure and stress-are being 
questioned by society, society's representatives, and the legislatures as 
never before. Higher education has moved from a high priority position. I 
don't know of any legislator who has run for office recently and said, '*My 
major goal is to do more for higher education." 

So we are, according to some. In the midst, perhaps even in the latter 
stages, of a mfcjor social revolution- This has tremendous Implications for 
colleges, particularly In terms of this conference, concerning the way we 
are proceeding on our campuses. The same old ways are not going to do 
the Job. And that is the main point of my comments thus far. 

Ori^ally in this country, the major goat of colleges was preparation 
for the professions: the law, the clergy, medicine, and teaching. The major 
change from that emphasis In higher education followed the formation of 
the land grant trust and the Invention of the land grant Institution. Then, 
and perhaps even more today, we saw another move towird the concern 
for general education with the rise of the junior college .-d o: college 
alternatives. This seems to be* where we are today-tremendot i develop- 
ment Is going on In the area of alternatives to college. 

Some would say that prior to 1940 higher education in this country 
was mainly for the elite-^for those who had the income, for those who had 
the family background. Between 1940 and 1970, we saw a move toward 
mass higher education that has never been equalled In the world. But what 
trend wUl appear between 1970 and the year 2000? Some believe this is 
now the time of mass universal access. Higher education will be open to 
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more elements of society than ever before. A recent study states that the 
major numerical growth in higher education during the seventies and 
eighties will be from all aspects of our society. Those without financial 
support will also attend college, and the big growth In those attending 
college will be from ik^ lower half of the graduating class. In the past, 
college has been for those In the upper half. 

Mass universal access to higher education. The percentage of the 
population In the age group 25*35 enrolled in higher education tripled 
between 1950 and 1960. So it Is now a different ball game in higher 
education. This has tremendous Implications in terms of how we think. We 
must proceed. We cannot look backwards and say that we will follow the 
same approaches and policies. 

There appeared two rather significant documents In 1971 which focus 
on what Is happening in higher education. The "what** has been called the 
Newman Report, done for the United States Office of Education in 1971, 
and the other is the report of the Carnegie Commission chaired by Clarke 
Kerr, entitled "New Students and New Places, 1971.*' These two reports 
are directed at what seem to be the problems and what seem to be the 
potentials of higher education for the next two decades, Here are some of 
the Indications and predictions of these two reports, (1) There will be an 
unprecedented rise in equality of opportunity for all in higher education. 
(2) The growth In enrollments in higher education will take place ftoni the 
lower half of the socioeconomic scale and from the lower half of the ht^h 
school graduating class.. (3) We are going to see better campus locations 
with community colleges, grades 13 and 14, within driving distance of 95 
percent of all Americans. (4) Comprehensive colleges will be Introduced In 
the inner cities of metropolitan areas. (5) There will not be a great increase 
in the number of universities as we ULe the term "university," but there 
will be a great increase in the number of different institutions of higher 
education. (6) Nationally, there will be a leveling off of universities. (7) 
There is a thrust to preserve the private sector of higher education. 

An interesting prediction Is the encouragement of a diup in-drop out 
type of student-the go-stop-go type of enrollment. They suggest thinking 
of higher education in two-year units: attend grades 13 and 14^ quit for a 
while, and later return to academic study. 

When I was Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences, it was a great pleasure 
and honor for me to be the one who wrote the letter to all the students of 
the University of Texas, and what was then the College of Arts and 
Sciences, whom we had decided had earned an academic rest. You knOw 
what that means-we kicked them out. And it was amazing to observe the 
kinds of pressures and visitations, phone calls and letters, and so on, that I., 
received from lawyers, representing the families involved, from politicians, 
O 
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and on up and down the line. And there was a feeling that If you were a 
young person of college age, and you were walking around your 
neighborhood In the latter part of September (not In college), you would 
probably be considered a failure in life, an embarrassment to your family 
and rebtive s. You had to get back in college even if you didn't want to be 
there^even If you didn't know why you were there. Nonetheless, you had 
to be In college, or you were a failure. I think we have seen this pressure 
change. People now feel free not to be In school. They feel free to coiiie 
and go. This is a new era in terms of the way people think about higher 
education. 

The two repoits also say that higher education (education, really) Is 
available to us; that there is a new technology we must address ourselves 
to; that there will be opportunities to learn and new methods of ICs-^rnlng 
we have never thought of before; that It is possible every office, every 
. living room in America can soon be a classroom; and that we are on the 
verge nf such developments that, with inexpensive attachments to their 
regular commercial television set, learning modules, learning materials, and 
courses will be available to citizens in their homes. No longer, if they v^rish 
to become ''educated " must they pack their bag, go away to a campus, 
ensconce themselves on that campus for four years--not three, but 
four-and do everything they are told to do until they are finally disgorged 
with the right to call themselves "educated" and with the right to claim 
the necessary labels and credentials. I think these reports are saying, and I 
think a^l of us are observing, that the ''four year grind'* is not necessarily 
the wayo. A lot of people will consider themselves educated and will 
request a variety of ways to demonstrate their knowledge In specific areas. 

And we already begin to see the use of instructional technology in ways 
that are exciting. In ways that are very effective In terms of learning. In the 
San Antonio area, for example, people keep up-to-date by plugging a 
cassette into their car and listenhig to some of the latest data they need as 
they drive to the office. Who knows what the limit is to ways we can keep 
up-to-date or ways we can learn anew, and it will not mean that we have to 
go ta the campus all the lime to do It. I think this is the major change that 
we can see coming. 

Another request of these two reports is that we should reduce the time 
it takes a student to get a degree, and there are discussions now, as you 
know, of the three-year baccalaureate. This poses reel problems in terms of 
the liberal arts, because as you squeeze the baccalaureate into three years, 
you probably tend to make it more career oriented. It is truly the liberal 
arts* contribution to education that Is under the greatest threat here. Now 
maybe this is not bad when we think of what is happenings and can 
happen, in the last year or two of high school. In grades 11 , 12, 13, and 14 
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we might develop efficiencies so that the three-year baccalaureate 1$ not 
the threat to the liberal arts that some think it might be. 

The repoit from the Carnegie Commission entitled *The Fourth 
Revolution: Instructional Technology In Higher Education*' discusses 
some of the many new developments we can expect, and this particular 
report isn*t reatly talking about instructional technology and what 
implications it has for higher education. ''By the year 2000^* the 
Commission estimates, ''lO to 20 percent of Instruction on college 
campuses may be conducted by informational technology. As much as 60 
perceiit ofy<ampu5 college-without-waUs Instruction may use the new 
technology." It goes on to mention that (maybe It doesn't say it quite this 
way) In the immediate future a greater percentage of the time a faculty 
nvember has to teach will not be spent standing in front of students, but in 
developing learning materials. They must be given release time to prepare 
courses. And colleges must provide incentives to the faculty to do this 
type of Instructional development* 

In a recent edition of The Chronicle of Higher Education^ there was a 
questionnaire which asked 193 administrators, 52 state government 
representatives, IS students, and 63 other types associated with post- 
secondary education a series of interesting questions in relation to **What 
are some of the changes coming?'* There are one or two questions that 
pertain to this conference in particular. One will be whether the 
transferabihty of credit from one institution to another will become 
easier: 98 percent said that it would, that it is desirable and that it will 
mainly be the student group that gives the greatest impetus to this. 
Another specific question concerned the way in which credits will be 
earned: 93 percent said that certification of student competencies through 
means other than formal academic programs will be increasingly popular 
and will take place. What all of this adds up to is that there are going to be 
a greater variety of ways for students to Indicate what they have learned 
other than by way of the formal classroom. No longer will the student 
come to the campus and be there four years. No longer will all learning be 
measured the same v^y. And no longer will all knowledge be acquired by 
sitting in a class threv days a week (Monday, Wednesday, Friday) taking 
exams and writing term papers. No longer will these things be the measure 
of an education. The whole theme of this conference involves ofAer ways 
of letting the students who have the knowledge, no matter how acquired, 
be able to express this, to validate this, to show this. 

Credit by examination, placement by examination-now all of you 
know the concerns that faculty members have. If you have not discerned it 

^"20 Questions: Whal*$ Your Forecast for Hi^er Education?'' The Chronicle of 
Higher Euucaiion 7(November 6, 1972): 3. 
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by now, Vm not going to take a chance thai youVe missed what IVe been 
doing. I have started with a broader scope, and I am narrowing it. I am 
coming right down to the faculty member on the campus, I hop^. It Is a 
movement that is under way. It is a need that we have, and if the regular 
four-year senior institution does not recognize this thrust and does not 
make available to students a variety of ways to show their knowledge, then 
It will be don© by others. It will be done in other settings. Society will not 
be denied In this. And so, to come extent j the standard four«year senior 
Imtitution Is going to have to be like Alice in Wonderland, running to stay 
up. 

Credit by examination-you all have, I am sure, run into the same kinds 
of concerns. 1 can think back to some conversations when we were talking 
about credit by examination, and the only thing that save<i the discussions, 
that kept them alive, were the students sitting there. Because the faculty, 
in the finest words I have ever heard, were shooting it down, saying in 
essence, *it is great. It is fine, as Jong as you don't let them shorten their 
four years on campus, because there is something to be gained by being on 
campus four years, and to make it possible for them to shorten this is 
denying them the proper educ*»*^on. Let them take all the credit by 
exiunlnatlon that they can, but ion*t let it shorten their time on campus.** 
Maybe you have heard that, or maybe you have heard something I heard 
over coffee one day! **Well, yes, this is a good Idea, but, now, in my 
course, really, it cannot all be measured by examination. Because of the 
way I approach the field, they just must be-there-well, it just cannot be 
measured/' Now I had a tempting thought, but I didn't say it: 'If it 
cannot be measured, then how in the world do you give a grade?'' 

We have all run into this concern and this worry. Credit by 
examination- ah ha-you will let standards drop. Credit by examination- 
ah ha-your are letting those shadowy, mysterious people from east of the 
Mississippi at ETS (we won't even give them their full name; we will just 
use initials) or CEBB tell you what to do. Now, Vm sure that Vm 
overstating this a little-that once we buy the idea of credit by 
examination, this means others, outside our campus, will tell us what 
standards we are going to have. And of course this could not be more In 
error. You know, General Motors builds automobiles (others do, too; I am 
not pushing anyone), but they don't tell how fast to drive or how to use 
them. Likewise, It is the local campus that decides and controls how credit 
by examination is used. 

Let me read the questions I have here. I don't have the answers to 
them, but that doesn^t bother me because I am away from home (a 
marvelous experience not to bo held accountable). Such questions as 
these: To what degree can the campus of tomorrow keep its entrance and 
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exit doors formal? How does a faculty come to accept the idea of credit 
by examination? How can departmental faculties develop confidence In 
examination In their fields? How do academic departments on a campus 
develop generally consistent policies regarding the acceptance of credit and 
the level of acceptable scores? How do you solve this terribly difficult 
problem of communications among faculty, faculty and students, and 
faculty and registrar in regard to how exams are administered, what scores 
and cutting scores are used, and how the grades get recorded? 

In this state and> 1 am sure, in others this is a problem. One campus 
may accept credit by examination^ yet the student may transfer and find 
the other campus will not use the credit by examination that Is on the 
transcript. And if the college administration and faculty don't solve the 
problem, the legislature will, because if there is anything (I am told by 
people oh the coordinating board) the legislature is extremely sensitive 
about, It is the loss of credit as students move from one place to another. 
And they do move^unior college to senior* senior to senior. There is 
tremendous mobility among students, and they do not like to lose credits. 
They need to have a validation, they need to have a guarantee that their 
ctedUs ate not lost. Is the course in Shakespeare at Campus X equivalent 
to the course in Shakespeare at Campus Y? As far as the students are 
concerned, U Is, If they get credit for tt from Campus X. 

How do you Involve the majority of the campus in a pfogfim of credit 
by examination? Here is a question that usually comes (T^rtoO. Since 
states usually appropriate funds based on residence enrplljTientt how far 
can a campus go in giving credit on another basis? If you ifvi tod nv^^ 
credit by examination and the students don*t enroll, then you lose out. Or 
do you? I think some studies would show that experience has shown that, 
more often than not, the majority of the students who take credit by 
exandnatlon do it to enrich their program rather than to shorten or 
decrease their time on campus. Thus far, to my knowledge, this has not 
been proven to be a problem. Give them the credit by examination, pwr it 
on the transcript, know you will not get credit on your report that goes to 
the coordinating bpard. You have not lost in the long run; you have 
enriched a student's opportunities. 

But it all comes to the point-and that's where it should be-of how the 
Individual faculty member can have confidence in the program and have 
control of the program and be able to set the policy of the program. I 
think It wovJd be extremely dangerous Indeed if the faculty Involved did 
not make those decisions. I think it would be terrible Indeed if the 
administrators made them, and If-well, it approaches total absurdity-lf 
those people e&5t of the Mississippi made them. ..... 

Q I can't resist tU? following illustration. When I got elected to the Board 
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of Trustees of the CEEB a year and a half ago, it was exciting to me, but 1 
didn't think it would be exciting to anybody else. But a little squib caine 
out in the local paper about the time when students were uptight about a 
number of things. I got a phone call immediately from the editor of the 
Texan and the essence of the phone call was this: "Well, 1 notice that you 
are now on the Board of Trustees of CEEB. Why is it that CEEB is keeping 
minority students out? And why is It that CEEB is keeping students from 
having access to higher education?" I kept trying to say that neither CEEB 
nor ETS makes admissions decisions. An admissions decision is made on 
the campus that has the admission question before it, and the granting of 
credit is made by the campus. What CEEB and ETS do is furnish data to 
show what scores mean in comparison to students who have completed that 
course on other campuses. There are varying kinds of data that can be 
made available for information and to help in the decision process. But the 
decision is made by the campus involved. 

At the University of Texas, with which 1 am most recently familiar, the 
scores that are used to give credit for history are decided by the 
Department of History-not the chairman of history alone but the faculty 
of history meeting with that chairman, There are many services available 
to help make that decision, but it must be the faculty who decide which 
tests will or will not be accepted, which ones will or will not be 
constructed by the faculty, and what cutting scores will be used. And that 
has been the philosophy of all the testing agencies from the very 
beginning. 

If the tests are not made by the faculty on the campus itself (and many 
campuses use a variety of tests from different sources), it is people like us, 
academic people, who make these examinations. And, therefore, it 
behooves us to open these opporlunititi. 

How does credit by examination get started on a campus? I don't 
know. 1 have some suspicions. I suspect doing more credit by examination 
means there must be one person who gets Interested and develops a 
philosophy. If there is not the philosophy that the student who knows 
something should have a variety of ways to show he or she knows It-if 
you can't buy that philosophy-then the whole program never gets started. 
Individualizing instruction doesn't mean lowering standards; it means that 
a student who knows something, no matter how he or she learned it, 
should be given a chance to express it, to show it. And that's really what 
lt*s all about. There have to be more ways to show achievement than by 
sitting through three semester hours, MWF from 2-3, for 15 weeks. 

That is an Interesting point, by the way. We are in essence saying to 
- ' Students in our programs: **Your interest level must be highly controllable, 
and we want you to redly turn on to Introductory Economics, MWF from 
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9-10, and from 9-10 MWF your motivation, your desire, your drive to 
learn economics has got to be at Its peak. Now» we don't care whether you 
are interested in economics from lI-]2» but you had better have (he 
Interest from 9-10 " And we also tell them» **We are going to start you out 
the gate at the same tlme» on September 2 (or whatever that first class day 
is), no matter what your interests and abilities, and we are going to put 
you in there, next to each other» the major in economics and the person 
who is just taking it for general Information and curiosity as a citizen. We 
are going to make you both run the same race, and you are going to have 
to run it the same length of time In the same number of segments, and we 
are going to test you-to check up on you-for exactly the same number of 
hours. And the one who can show the most obviously knows more 
economics " We keep time exactly fixed and make everyone meet the 
same time frame. 

This came home to me about a year ago as I was talking to a marvelous 
woman who had taken a Ph.D. program in linguistics and educational 
psychology and had developed a computer program on, of »H things, 
teaching beginning Arabic. I know very little about computer-assisted 
instruction, but if I had been asked to name the one area in all the 
academic world that would Mt involve computer-asslsted Instruction, I 
would have said: "Beginning Arabic, Don't you ever do it. It is 
Impossible.'* This (s a program that we have In Beginning Arabic in our 
computer-assisted instruction lab, however, and It is a warm, friendly 
program. Now, normally, a student would think, *'Good gracious, I have 
got to learn something by sitting down alone In front of an impersonal 
machine. I am just a number. We have gone the full range~-1984!" No 
wonder the legislature won't give us more money. And yet the students 
used such words as warm diud friendly to describe this program. They first 
met as a class; the teacher explained how they were going to proceed, and 
then she sent them like a herd of cattle out to graze for two weeks. When 
they came back, they compared notes. She was available in the lab when 
they needed to see her, but they were mainly on their own. When they felt 
like studying, they studied. We didn't ask them to "think Arabic" on MWP 
from 9-10. At 9 on Monday, most of our students are not going to be 
inspired about anything. But these students described the program in the 
following ways: "Warm, friendly, the program wanted me to succeed, 
instant feedback, extreme patience." They described that computer and 
that computer program like I've heard the finest teachers described. One 
student said, "You know that machine doesn't care whether I have a beard 
or not," and it doesn*t. Some students gained certain achievement within a 
few hours; some took a lot longer. But now the teacher was faced with an 
interesting problem. As she talked to me about this near the end of the 
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semester, she said, ''You know, it looks like no one Is going to fall " She 
; was very pleased, by the way, but it raised an interesting point, because if 
the program worked well, no one would fail. Time was made a variable. 
George may have taken 30 hours, Clyde may have taken only 15, but they 
both achieved the same level We had a control group at Penn State 
compared to our group, and the group in the coniputer program reached 
an average of 30 hours, far fewer than the control group, to achieve the 
same levels. This rapid rate of achievement resulted because the students, 
while studying, were giving their full attention to the subject. This was a 
program that had both visual and audio coordinated with the computer 
video, and you could relate to that. It was total concentration. 

We are having to learn a lot In terms of the different ways students 
learn. The idea that MWF 9-10 is the only way you learn something, 
obviously, Is being challenged -challenged by students of all ages. Credit 
by examination, various ways to express and to Illustrate knowledge, is 
what it is all about. 

I will conclude by giving the six C% of our concern In terms of credit by 
examination In English or In any area. They summarize my thoughts about 
the subject: 

1. There has got to be a comnmnlcation of the philosophy involved. The 
faculty have to buy the basic concept that It Is valid for studentj to 
show their knowledge, their acquisition of knowledge, in a variety of 
ways. Not everyone in thh way. But there has to be the buying of the 
concept that some students can show this way, some need to show that 
way. There has got to be a variety. There has got to be a 
communication of this philosophy among the departmental faculty, ot 
I don't think It will ever get off the ground. 

2. There has to be concern for Individualization. The faculty have to want 
the student to be able to accelerate, If he or she can. The programs can 
be tailor-made as much as possible to help the Individual student. 

3. The faculty, not the students, have to be comfortable with tests-with 
what tests can do and with what they can't do-and they have to trust 
them. After all, they are the ones who are making them out. 

4. The faculty have to have confidence in the scores they use to make 
their decisions on credit. They have to decide what is best for the 
student body on that campus. They are the only ones who should 
decide it. And there are all kinds of help and data (free of charge) that 
can be given to assist in their decision making. 

5. There has to be consistency In treatment of students* scores and ways. 
The faculty have to be very consistent In what they are doing and, 
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when they do change, If they shift from the scores they are using, the 
change must be made on the basis of data, Information that has been 
generated and developed with their own students in their own setting. 

6. There has to be clarity of procedures. The students and the faculty 
need to know what*s going on» when It goes on, how it Is counted or 
why it isn't counted* Otherwise, there Is a tremendous posslblity for 
rumor, unhapplness, and concern. 

1 commend you for your concern and your Interest. I think aU of the 
thrusts of society say that we in the academic world must look at a variety 
of ways. It was Socrates who said (and 1 say this for the benefit of those 
here from CEEB and ETS), 'The unexamined Ufe is not worth living." 
That ought to be your masthead » 

I end by paraphrasing the comments on teaching of the philosopher and 
poet, Kahll Gibran* As we think of examination, credit by examination, 
and our concerns, I paraphrase him this way: "No examination program 
can reveal to the student ought but that which already lies asleep in the 
dawning of his knowledge. If an examination program is Indeed wise, it 
does not bid the student tauter the house of its wisdom, but It rather leads 
the student to the threshold of his own mind*** 

lonin Kenmnxer is Dean of the College of Education at the University of Texas. 
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Equivalency Testing 

in College Freshman Enelishi 

A Report and a Proposal 



I have recently been through a long and multi-wording - 
experience with the English Council of Calif ornia. You 
may be familiar with Vernon Hornback's article lambast- 
ing the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP), 
particularly the CLEP English Composition General 
Examination, which he thought was an inadequate 
measure of the kind of things which English teachers are 
trying to get at in th^ir freshman EngUsh courses and for 
which the state had been giving a year's credit, The 
English Council of California^ an organization of the 
State University System^ prevailed upon the chancellor's 
office for some support to develop a proposal for credit 
by exammation. Dr. Edward White, Chairman of the 
English Department at California State University of San 
Bernardino, was chosen by the English Council to 
undertake this study. 

Due to the high interest generated by this report, I 
wish to share this report wiyh you in its entirety. 

Albert Serling 



EDWARD M. WHITE 
Preface 

In the fall of 1971, the California State Colleges began 
large-scale equivalency testing for entering freshmen at two colleges, using 
tests developed by the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)-this 
program, sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), 
is administered by the Educational Testing Ser*/ice (ETS). After the lesults 
had been publicized^ serious professional evaluation of the validity, 
scoring^ and administration of the tests began among the faculties; the 
State College English Council raised a number of objections to the English 
Composition General Examination in particular, as well as to various 
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aspects of th« progjram in general. The chancellor*s office proved receptive 
to the English Council's objections and to other questions raised by a 
series of statewide committees and subcommittees that have considered 
th^ Pall 1971 program. In late spring of 1972 the chanccllor*$ office 
agreed to support a summer study to be undertaken by a committee of the 
English Councils to Investigate equivalency testing in the area of English, 
— and to recommend an appropriate program for use by the now renamed 
State University and Colleges. 

This report Is the result of that study. It is not exhaustive, since such a 
task in this area would have demanded far more time and support than was 
available. It is an attempt to focus the major issues in such a way as to 
point to their solution, and it recommends a method of equivalency 
testing in English which Is responsive to our discipline and practical to 
implement* 

This report has passed through a series of drafts and presentations 
which have made it, in its present form, an expression of the best thinking 
of the English Council as a whole-perhaps even of the English profession 
as a whole. Since Spring 1972, when the Council directed me to prepare 
this report, I have consulted widely with English departmert and freshman 
English chairmen throughout California and have corresponded, sometimes 
at considerable length, with over two dozen specialists In the field 
elsewhere in the United States and in England. I have kept citations to a 
minimum throughout the report, which is written for laymen as well as for 
the professional, so I must thank here the many teachers, writers, and 
scholars whose published work and whose substantial and thoughtful 
tetters to me have contributed to our findings. 1 owe a particular debt to 
Dr. Jess Rltter of California State University, San Francisco, who worked 
closely with me throughout the study, and to Dr. Albert Serling, Program 
Director for CLEP, who spent a week in San Bernardino to give us the 
benefit of his wide experience. The English department chairmen and 
faculty who participated in the Southern California Advisory Meeting, 
August 3, 1972> and in the Northern California Advisory Meeting, 
September 14, 1972, will notice the many improvements made in the 
report as a result of their suggestions, t am also grateful for the advice 
given me by William Schaefer, Executive Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association; Robert Hogan, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; and most particularly Michael Shugrue, 
Executive Secretary of the Association of Departments of En^ish, who 
first helped me discover where to turn to dispel my previous condition of 
happy Ignorance about the cuiity^ aiesi of tcstlrtg in English. 
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I Equivalency Testing-The Centrallssue 

Equivalency testing has become common practice in higher education 
and has long been widely accepted, at least in theory, in English 
departments. All but two of the 46 four *y ear California colleges and 
__unlversUle$ responding to the 1971 Assodation of Departments of English 
FSsKiTwn EngHSff^S^^^^ 

exempt students from freshman English at their institutions. In addition, 
the Advanced Placement (AP) program, also administered by ETS for 
CEEB» Is widely accepted as equivalent to college work; a score of 3» 4, or 
S is accepted as semester units of college credit throughout the State 
University and College system.^ 

But only recently has equivalency testing been open to very large 
numbers of students. AP candidates, for instancei are relatively few In 
number, able and ambitious students, from a limited number of secondary 
schools; they enroll in specialized courses and generally perform better 
than college and university students on their examinations and in their 
subsequent college work. Nonetheless, AP originally encountered consider* 
able faculty resistance and has become widely established and accepted 
only within the last decade. The CLE? program has greatly expanded 
opportunities for college credit by examination and hence has once again 
focused attention on the major theoretical Issues raised by such credit. But 
since such large numbers are involved, the arguments have become 
particularly heated. 

Those who argue for such testing assert that it benefits the individual* 
No one should be asked to repeat work in college that he has mastered; he 
should receive credit for what he knows and proceed to appropriate levels 
of learning. 

Those who argue against such testing also assert that the needs of the 
Individual are primary. To substitute mechanical tests of competency for 
the individual search for excellence Is In fact to cheat the student of 
possibilities for individual growth. 

These arguments, which can be and have been developed at great length 
and which lead to rhetorical heights of passion, point to the practical 
weaknesses in both portions. Certainly college courses ought not to be 
rote repetition of what is already known, and certainly equivalency testing 
out^t to lead to more advanced learning. When faculty argue against 
equivalency testing without much knowledge of available tests, or when 
testing people proclaim the uselessness of college coursework without 
knowledge of the Innovations and expansion of freshman studies, the 
conflict becomes s evere. An article on CLEP In The College Board Nem, 

^See a memo entiUed *'Sysfemwide PoUcy on Advanced Placement and Credit** sent 
O Ice ChanceUor Langsdorf to aU tUte college piesldents, June 16, 1971. 
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May 1972» claimed the five general examlnatlon^i afford freshmen "the 
opportunity to eliminate one entire year of study and expense »*' which 1$ a 
strange and sad way to speak of what ts available in hl^er education. 
There 1$ plenty of blame to go around for a quarrel which is essentially 
fooUsh, and for which students and higher education in general must 
suffer. 

As In so many heated theoretical arguments, both sides are riglitVslric^^^^ 
they are talking about different things. Some of the tests that have been 
used are in fact poor and Invalid; no one sensible defends them. Some 
college courses have apparently not been worth the taking; no one really 
defends them» But we need not and should not take extreme positions. No 
one could argue against a program of equivalency testing that satisfies 
these two conditions: 

L The tests muU be in fact college level ones, valid for their stated 
purposes, and properly normed-in short, the tests must gain 
academic respectuhility similar to that won by the AP program. 

2. The purposes of the tests must be so dearly seen that no one can 
take them as a way to cheat students of their education by huddling 
them through credits to save cash; the tests need to be administered 
so that they in fact help students develop their fullest individual 
capacities. 

Everyone stands to benefit from equivalency testing responsibly done. 



H, Equivalency Testing in Freshman English 

The issues discussed in Section I are more or less applicable to all fields 
of study, but they are most pronounced in the area of freshman English. 

It is no wonder that equivalency testing in freshman English is a 
longstanding problem. The course itself is a longstanding problem, 
nationwide. It Is the most widely required college course (in 1970, 93.2 
percent of all four*year colleges and universities required at least one term 
of English), and a million or more students enroll in freshman English each 
year in this country. Yet there is relatively little agreenoent nationwide 
about what should be in such a course; while the most generally accepted 
intention is to improve students* ability to write, English teachers now use 
a large number of different approaches, none of which is demonstrably 
certain of success. Since the course is itself in such an unsettled state^ it is 
no wonder that so many of the testing programs are confused in purpose 
and in content. 

. The sharpest problem for freshman English courses is the one that 
[ ^"tcs directly to the Issue that divides us about equivalency testing: Is the 
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objective of the course some kind of minimum competence, what Albert 
kitzhaber called "immediate therapy for students whose academic future 
is clouded by ilieir inability to manage the written form of English"? Or Is 
th^ primary purpose "to focus the student's attention on fundamental 
principles of clear thinking and effective expression of that thinking**?^ 
The view of English as "therapy/* as fulfilling its function by imparting 
mucl ipelllni and ether conyentlonal forms of expression; is widely held ^ ^ — 
outside of the profession and even by 48.9 percent of the English 
departments in the United States.^ This is the view of the freslman 
English assumed by most placement tests, with their heavy stress on 
error*hunting and supposedly correct expressloii. But over half the 
profession nationwide and all the English departments in the California 
State University and College System reject this vision of freshman English, 
in favor of Kltzhaber's second view. Correct knowledge of formal Er\glish, 
valuable as it is for many purposes, is not all that is taught In our classes; 
hence such knowledge alone is not sufflcient for equivalency « Our 
freshman English courses are more concerned with developing an 
awareness of the various levels of usage which are appropriate to various 
situations than in abstract notions of correctness, and we are far more 
interested In helping students develop and test Ideas In writing than In 
maintaining the supposed purity of the tongue. 

Since freshman English has such varying objectives and definitions, we 
should not expect any single national test^ however reputable, to satisfy 
the profession as a whole. We need, however, to insist that tests designed 
to examine minimal competence in mechanics, even when they are sound, 
no more than touch the periphery of our courses. And we need to define 
as clearly as possible the objectives of our courses so that better testing 
programs can emerge. For reasons discussed in Section V» the nineteen 
institutions in our system have been able to come up with a far greater 
sense of agreement about objectives than has been possible nationwide. 

IIL Strengths and Weaknesses of Objective Testing 

The whole issue of objective testing is so complex, and so much 
research has been done on it, that to summarize the research risks 
superficiality and error. Most of the research on this question has been 
done by ETS, which has been giving English tests to large numbers of 

^Albert Kitzhaber Themes, Theories, and Therapy (New York: McCraw Hill Book 
Company, 1963), pp. 2, 3. 

^According to Thomas Wilcox, repotting on the National Survey of Undergradua<<* 
hograms in English, In *The Varieties of Freshman English," in CoUege English 
6(Mafch 1972): 688. 
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$tudcnt$ slnc« It was established In 1948, Two general conclusions emerge 
from the various reports produced by the highly capabU scholars ETShas 
employed Jn this area: (1) only those who know little about testing have 
unlimited faith In test scores-^the specialists are well-aware of the 
limitations and fallibility of any kind of test; and (2) the best test In 
composition will combine the most reliable elements of both objective and 

essay I^t!tig7"' ' " ^ " "^"'"^ " " 

All evidence shows that both kinds of tests, objective and essay, have 
Important strengths and serious weaknesses; it Is Important to state here 
that there 1$ no necessary conflict between essay and objective tests. We 
would, in fact, argue strongly against any equivalency testing in freshman 
English that did not include both. 

Here are five conclusions that we support In the area of objective 
it^Wni in freslonan English: 

A. Most of the objective tests available are poor, some scandalously so. 
We should not succumb to the feelin*? that people who make up 
tests must know what is going on in tiie field of English; many of 
them don*t. Anyone with knowledge of modern linguistics or 
dialectology, for instance, would And some of the routine questions 
about "correctness** or the locating of supposed errors quite absurd. 
As one reads through test after test, he becomes convinced that the 
principal skill tested, repeatedly, is the ability to take tests, that is, 
the ability to discern the point of view of the test maker, and hence 
to guess shrewdly the *'rlght** answer. No wonder the results on 
such tests correlate nicely with success in school, which is, after all, 
normally based on the same skill. 

In short, the well known deficiencies of multiple-choice testing still 
weaken most such tests. Here, for one example, is a question from 
one of the newest and most popular tests in English composition 
(slightly changed to avoid copyright difficulties); it illustrates the 
typical bad question still being written: 

English speaking muikians me profexxtonally large numbers of 

words from v^hich one of the following languages? 

(J) German, (2) French, (3) Spanish, (4) Latin, (S) Italian. 

The test makers are obviously looking in this question for a scrap of 
information about the ways in which English uses foreign words, in 
this case the Italian vocabulary, for some aspects of musical 
notation. Some students may in fact pick up such information in a 
composition course, though it seems unlikely; but the student most 
able to fill In the proper square is likely to be the one whose parents 
wanted to and could afford to give him music lessons as a child. 
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Those not so prlviloged (including, no doubt, some fine musicians) 
are not likely to know the answer, regardless of their writing ability. 
And someone who knew too much-say a specialist In medieval 
music-might even give the **wrong" answer, Latin. 

At the csame time, a few objective tests are n()ticeably better than 
lillO^^lli JLDd^we jo guanj jgaMLvinJafpi^^ Jujgmitili 
about all objective testing. Sometimes committees responsible for 
developing a test are wholly informed and up-to<date-$ometlmeS| 
indeed* they are leaders in the fleld-and the test itself is sometimes 
reviewed with such elaborate care that the routine problems of 
objective testing are largely or wholly removed. 

B. Writing ability is a highly complex combination of many skills; 
objective tests measure some skills analogous to and involved in 
wilting, but they cannot measure all such skills and hence can never 
be wholly valid. We ought to distrust any objective test that claims 
to test writing ability in its entirety, and we should inquire 
Suspiciously into the validity of such claims. On the other hand, 
there are skills which are closely connected with writing ability (for 
example, siie and accuracy of vocabulary » or reading comprehen* 
slon), which can be measured objectively with a high degree of 
reliability. We can and should demand that any objective test we use 
examine particular skills with demonstrated validity, that it be free 
from the obvious flaws of such tests, such as social bias and 
ambiguity, an<l^that it not advertise itself as testing more than it in 
fact does test. 

C. Within some important limitations, objective testing can be a highly 
reliable and economical method of measuring achievement. Paul 
Diederich, Senior Research Associate at ETS and one of the most 
experienced scholars in the country on English testing, writes that 
he usually expects, when measuring a single test against a reliable 
series of writing evaluations, "a correlation of about .65 vbdth a good 
reading test, .SS with an objective test of writing skills, and .45 with 
grades on an essay given by trained readers under close supervision.*' 
These are discouraging flgures-a correlation below .30 approaches 
irrelevance; professional designers of objectixe tests aim for .90 and 
are distinctly unhappy below .80. But we must recognize the fact, 
demonstrated repeatedly, that one good objective test will correlate 
more highly with a student's writing ability (using a series of writing 
samples as a base) than will one good essay test. This is a convincing 
argument that the equivalency test we approve should contain an 
objective section. 
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D. Since objective tests do not test writing ability dlrectty> but only a 
few •kills that are part of or associated < with it, no objective te$t 
should be used alone as a measure of writing ability. It is essential 
that an essay be part of any writing equivalency test that seeks to 
measure college-level skill. 

Everyone, even the most avid defender of Qb]ectlv^ei!?5il0g, Mowi^ 
that some students can do well, or at least passably^ on objective 
tests in writing and yet write abominably* In addition> whenever 
Impersonal testing occurs, there are bound to be occasional 
Instances of cheating, impersonation, and other outrages endemic to 
a test-otiented society. For these very practical reasons, essay tests 
are needed to increase the validity and security of the whole testing 
process. 

E. Every English teacher's experience that writing ability is closely akin 
to reading ability is borne out by correlation studies. (Note that 
Paul Diederich, as cited above, expects a higher correlation with 
writing ability from an objective writing test. ETS reports tend to 
confirm his expectation.) This finding supports the common 
practice of . spending much time In freshman English on careful 
analytic reading of all kinds of writing, including, but not restricted 
to, imaginative literature. Capable writers are almos| ^always capable 
readers, and it is reasonable to expect that carefut li^ayiing in reading 
will help the development of writing ability. 5ipce writing and 
reading ability is a normal objective of freshman English, a test 
designed to give college credit in the course must include a 
substantial reading component. It appears possible to test reading 
ability with some accuracy by objective examination^ and it appears 
possible to test general reading ability at least in part by the use of a 
valid and reliable general literature examination. But we must be 
careful that any reading test we use is college-level and substantive. 
It is simpler to ask for the correct spelling of Shakespeare's name 
(though Shakespeare himself would not know) than to obtain and 
evaluate a response to King Lear*s changing relationship to his 
daughter Cordelia. 

IV. Strengths and Weaknesses of Essay Testing 

We ought to have no illusions about the reliability of essay testing. To 
be sure, it is the criterion of writing ability; it is the only way to see the 
real thing. Nonetheless, such tests have many important problems of which 
we need tcbe aware. 
O 
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Perhaps Ihe most significant problem for the reliability of essay tests is 
the large difference in quality of the essays written by a single student. 
Yeiterday^s paper is noticeably worse, or better, than (oday*s and, of 
today's pcpers, the one on topic A is far superior to that on topic P. An 
essay does not measure writing ability as an abstract quality, but a 
student^s ability to write on a certain day under test conditions. It Js 
"' Cl^illlftly^'Cdjh'cfelva that the sfuderil whose faillrig^^p^^ 
read last night could have handed in his paper with a bored si^ of relief 
and gone home to write his girlfriend in Cucamonga a witty, InteUigent, 
mechanically accurate analysis of the test he had suffered through and of 
the agonies of the professor who would have to evaluate it. 

The second most important problem is the difficulty In achieving 
reliable grading of essay tests. Even under the most carefully controlled 
and supervised reading conditions, it is hard to find readers who agree 
consistently about the quality of given essays. And the studies analyzing 
results under more usual circumstances, when students are writing on 
different topics and when we know the identity of the writers, are really 
depressing* 

But it is possible to establish testing and grading conditions to bring the 
reliability of essay testing to a useful point. It is clear that, as the BTS 
publication, The Measurement of Writing Ability (1966), states, "The 
combination of objective items (which measure accurately some skills 
Involved in writing) with an essay (which measures directly, if somewhat 
less accurately, the writing itselQ proved to be more valid than either type 
of item alone.*' 

Finally, it Is educationally necessary to require a student to write 
during any test of writing. We need to validate objective testing by 
guarding against students v/ho may have learned to perform well on tests, 
but who cannot write competently* Suppose we were to choose a simple, 
well-constructed spelling test as the equivalency examination (we won't, of 
course). The first time we used it, the results might well be acceptable; 
most (but certainly not all) good writers happen to be pretty good spellers. 
But the next time, those students who did not **waste" their school years 
writing, but instead studied spelling, would greatly improve their scores. In 
time, the exam might well stimulate mindless cramming and devalue the 
writing act itself. This would be the effect, whatever the combination of 
skills a nonessay test might examine. Unless we include an essay test in our 
examination, we run the danger of defining writing as non writing, and this 
would be a position without validity or integrity. 
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V. Equlyakncy Tesm^ in Freshman English in the California State 
University and College System 

Conditions ate favorable for the development of a responsible and 
accessible equivalency test in freshman English within the California State 
University and College Systemr Not only is the adminlstratbn of the — - 
System on record as urging such testing in general, but the English Council 
Itself has endorsed it in principle. In addition, some of the problems we 
have listed in relation to freshman English courses at ^ to testing in these 
courses s:e much more easily resolved within tii^ System than on a 
nationwide basis. 

For example, the contributions of the English Council to communica- 
tion among the college departments have led to some general agreement 
about the objectives oi freshman English in our institutions. Again, for 
various reasons, the English departments of the State University and 
Colleges have tended to devote a substmtial portion of their time and 
some of their best energies to the development of freshman English. 
Hence, the nationwide neglect and fragmentation of such courses has not 
been a major matter here; indeed, creative experimentation, innovation, 
and the development of new materials in such courses have marked our 
recent history* 

The relative ease of communication among the 19 institutions, the 
general seriousness and spirit of innovation with which we approach the 
course, and the substantial size of our combined student bodies all argue 
for the possibility of a well-planned and appropriately financed examina- 
tion that could have nationwide implications. Indeed, the Importance of 
what we are here undertaking has not escaped the notice of ETS and 
CEEB; the two organizations have given strong assurances that they will 
bring their resources, experience, and knowledge to help us accomplish 
aims so consistent with their public position on credit-by-examination. 
CLEP has run into some important opposition from faculties, most 
particularly faculties in English and mathematics, nun.bers of whom have 
found the general examinations in these areas unacceptable. In response, 
ETS and CEEB have recommended various uses of subject examinations in 
these areas and are developing new examinations in both fields. Those 
responsible for CLEP are determined to regain the confidence of these 
faculties. We stand to benefit from a strong working relationship with 
ETS, which has done most of the valuable research in testing In our field, 
since this accumulated expertise (though by no means infallible) is an 
invaluable resource* 
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The testing program we recommend has four features to lt> each of 
which Is discussed below: (a) a coherent statement of the alms and 
objectives of freshman English; (b) a test, Including both objective and 
essay parts, which is demonstrably responsive to these alms, calls for an 
appropriate college level of proficiency, and is valid and reliable; (c) 
— * administration of the test reliably and professionallyjand (d) professional — 
and sensitive use of test results. Such a program Is not only academically 
sound, but financially and technically practical; we propose that it go into 
operation for the fall of 1973, with inf»lal testing to begin as early as 
Spring 1973, 

A. Alms and objectives of freshman English, 

Freshman English calls for development of reading and writing 
ability-including the effective uses of reference and resource 
materlals-as well as the acquistton of knowledge about the English 
language. A student should demonstrate the following college4evel 
abUities: 

1 . The ability to recognize and use appropriate language (rather than 
merely to classify **errors") 

2. The abUity to recognize and use the basic processes of clear 
thought and clear communication 

3. The ability to read expository and imaginative wr»*' ^ with 
understanding 

The Test; Objective and Essay 

The test should contain both essay and objective parts. Six semester 
units of lower division credit, or its equivalent, should be given for 
successful completion of an examination of 3 hours, consisting of 90 
minutes of objective testing and 90 minutes of a carefully designed 
essay test. 

C. Administration of the test 

1 . Proposed new CLEP Freshman English Test: Fall, 1974 

We have great hopes that the proposed new CLEP Freshman 
English Subject Exarnination will be satisfactory for our pur- 
^ poses. We have confidence In the committee of examiners 

devising the test (Richard Braddock, University of Iowa; Greg 
Cowan, Forest Park Community College, Missouri; Marianne 
Davis, Benedict College, South Carolina; and Walker Gibson, 
University of Massachusetts) and respect the commlttee*s state- 
ments about what it Is seeking to accomplish. In addition, we 
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have examined six 4S-minute pretests containing approximately 
450 questions written by college English teachers to the 
specifications of that committee. These pretests constitute an 
item pool from which about 200 questions will be drawn to yield 
two editions of 90-minute CLEP multiple -choice subject examina- 
tions. On the following page are the test specifications developed 
by the committee of examiners. The questions on the pretests 
seem specifically designed to avoid the usual faults of short- 
answer testing and seem generally to examine the kinds of skills 
we have agreed are among our most Important objectives. 

In addition, the new CLEP freshman English test includes a 
90-mlnute optional essay section which we can and should 
require. The committee preferred a required essay section as part 
of the test itself, but CLEP's policy is to let the decision on 
requiring the essay rest with the institutional score recipient. 
Everyone involved in creating the test agrees upon the value of 
the essay, however. Here is the policy of the CLEP program in 
relation to essay testing for the new CLEP Freshman English 
Test: 

The CLEP program can offer a most positive alternative In the 
special case of this new freshman En^ish test. This will permit 
and promote the careful, rational use of the optional essay 
section without penalizing those candidates whose essays 
would be misused or ignored. If the committee makes its 
strongest possible recommendation urging recipient English 
departments to require the essay, the program will develop 
and distribute widely a special publication, aimed at college 
faculty members and departments, that will highlight the 
committee's recommendation. Colleges across the country are 
in the process of developing policies of credit by examination 
through CLEP. A strong recommendation by the committee 
that this test is incomplete without a carefully prepared and 
graded essay should be, we think will be, welcomed by most 
recipients of scores, lliese schools can, should, and will in 
turn make it clear to individuals seeking credit that the essay 
is required by the recipient institution.^ 

We expect to follow the development of this new test with keen 
interest and are prepared to recommend its use if it fulfdts its 
promise. We will seek to be included in the norming studies for 
objective portions of this test in the spring of 1973, and we will 
explore ways to conduct concomitant norming of the optional 
essay section for students in our system. We have been assured by 

O I an ETS memcrandum dated July 14, 1972. 
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the director of the program that CLEP will make tests available to 
us for these purposes at no charge and will assist us in our validity 
studies. Unfortunately, while CLEP designs and provides for an 
optional essay, (he receiving institutions must themselves provide 
for the grading of the essay question. Therefore, funding from the 
- California State University and College budget will be needed In — 
the 1 972-73 flscal year to establish an organization to read and 
evaluate essays for this test (or, indeed, for any other); this 
arrangement must be carefully and professionally set up, so as to 
assure the reliability and validity of the entire program. We 
expect to be able to draw upon California faculty experienced in 
AP and other organized essay grading efforts to assure the 
professional caliber of this essential operation; ETS specialists In 
this area stand ready to assist us. 

However, because of the elaborate evaluation this new CLEP test 
will undergo, it will not be available for our use in September 
1973. We thus need to choose an acceptable aJternative for the 
year ahead, even as we watch the development of what may well 
be a CLEP test we can accept without qualms*^ 

2. Analysis and Interpretation of Literature: Fall 1973 

We recommend the following as a responsible short^erm solu- 
tion: A three-hour examination consisting of the 90-minute 
objective CLEP subject examination. Analysis and Interpretation 
of Literature, and either its 90-minute essay section or one of our 
own devising. 

The disadvantages of this short-term solution are that the test 
does not deal with composition aside from literature and that no 
norms have been developed specifically for our student popula- 
tion. The advantages of tfds proposal, however, are important: 

a. The test exists and has been well-received throughout the 
country and within our system. It contains a highly reliable 
and valid objective test (acc\ding to elaborate studies 
conducted by ETS) which will serve the necessary measure- 
ment function of the objective portion of our test. 

b. The literature test, while not ideally suited for all aspects of 
freshman English, is skewed in the direction of rigor rather 

than ea se. It is a college-level examination. 

^The Fall 1973 CSUC English Council voted not to use the new CLEP test In 1974 
but to continue uie of the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature test. 
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c. Reading skill correlates closely with writing skill, and this care- 
fully constructed reading test, along with a 90-minute essay 
test, is moifi appropriate for our short-term use than any 
objective so<alled composition lest* 

d. Two new, up-to-date editions of this test will be available for 
our use In 1973. These new editions will Improve an already 
Impressive test. 

e. CLEP has no objections to substituting an essay test of our 
own devising for the essays on literature which are now part of 
the examination. We can select appropriate essay questions for 
our purposes as the testing date approaches, or we can accept 
those prepared by the CLEP committee (William Vesterman, 
Rutgers University; W. 0. S. Sutherland, University of Texas; 
Mary Rlon Hove, St. Olaf College) with the advice of the ETS 
test specialists* 

3. Essay Grading: Supervision and Expenses^ 

We resolve that the English Council will select a committee with 
continuing responsibility for supervision of the testing program. 
We need further reports on the development of the new CLEP 
Freshman English test» and since there is no national grading 
system for CLEP essays, we need to supervise the entire pror iss 
of essay grading. 

We propose that the English Council, funded through the 
chancellor's office, take responsibility for evaluating the student 
essays written for course equivalency in English. We can, as a 
body, ensure the integrity, consistency, and quality of essay 
grading far more effectively than can any other office. Since essay 
grading Is complex and expensive, it is bound to be vulnerable; 
under our direction it will be less available, less costly, and more 
reliable than any but a national system such as that used by AP. 

The cost of reliably grading large numbers of essays is not 
prohibitive when measured against the potential savings for 
students and the system; and when placed against enhanced 
recruitment of able students, this expenditure in fact becomes a 
great bargain. 



^On May 12, 1973, 4,071 students took the test described in this section. Of these, 
1,362 students passed the test. A committee of the English Council created an essay 
test composed of two 45*minute questions. Seventy-five professors from all nirteteen 
campuses participated in controlled reading sessions, June 16-20, 1973. A second 
^ministration of the test has been funded and will take place on May 11, 1974. 
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The costs of developing the examinations we recommend are 
being borne by CEEB; the cost of taking the examination Is borne 
by the candidate seeking credit; the costs of scoring^ reporting, 
and transcript service for the objective test are provided by ETS; 
the costs of scoring and using the essay section of the test need to 
be provided by the State of California* During the 1972-73 fiscal 
year, this cost should, we suggest, be paid by the fund for 
Innovative programs. Bui after the 1972-73 fiscal year, the 
hc\Axy staffing formula should provide for the program, which 
obviously calls for continuing attention from the English Council 
and for maintaining a pool of trained readers. We hope that costs 
of grading can be reduced as we gain experience; it may be that 
the scores on the objective test will be so valid for our purposes 
that papers of those on the upper and lower end of the scale will 
not need to be read. 

4, Passing Scores 

We accept the recommendation of the Independent Council on 
College-Level Examination for the acceptable passing score on the 
objective part of the tes^. The Council recommends credit be 
granted for scores at or above the mean score for "C" students on 
the CLEP national norm* For the Analysis and Interpretation of 
Literature test, that is a score of 49, or roughly the fiftieth 
percentile. (We may wish to use a California rather than a 
national mean score, when such local norming takes place.) The 
essay test will need to be scaled by the chief reader and his 
assistants after the scoring has been done, and the two scores 
combined. 

D. Professional and Sensitive Use of Test Results 

1. The Use of Test Scores 

The use of test results requires careful attention and piar^ning. 
Those who have passed the test and received credit for the college 
course work should be fully informed of the value of what they 
have achieved In academic and developmental terms-not merely 
in mechanical or financial language; they should be urged to take 
more advanced work in English in order to develop their 
capacities further. Thus, the placement value of this kind of 
testing should be exploited, even if course equivalency is the 
major purpose. 

The individual colleges and universities should also retain ftexi* 
^ bility in the use of test results, even if credit is granted 
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systemwide. A student who does not succeed in passing the 
equivalency examination may wish to apply for a challenge 
examination at his own institution; he should have the opportun- 
Ity to do so, If the institution wishes to continue offering such 
tests on a local basis. 

The student should have the option of how he will use credit 
gained by examination. The experience of AP students is 
illustrative in this regard; these students, with their head start, 
talce more college units than do students without AP credit. 
Certainly, careful and sensitive counse^lingi advisementj and 
guidance are essential to this program, and not only for those 
likely to be successful in it. Those with little chance of success 
ought not to be encouraged to take tests covering college-level 
work they do not know; those succeeding at the tests should be 
encouraged and guided in their self*motlvated quest for learning. 
Decisions, however, must always rest with the student, and each 
institution should seek to develop appropriate ways to help the 
student decide wisely . 

2. The Colleges and the Schools 

Since it is not to be expected that most, or even many, high 
school graduates will in fact have accomplished college4evel work 
In Engl^ without special training, no equivalency test program t$ 
complete without close liaison between the colleger granting 
credit and the schools. For a coUege*level equivalency program to 
succeed for mtt than a few individuals with unusual training or 
talents, the high schools will need help and support in providing 
formal college-level opportunities for all students who may profit 
from such opportunities. Such an innovative approach requires 
not only subject Held communication between the colleges and 
the schools, but also a deliberate program of action on the part of 
the chancellor*s office and the State Department of E4ucation> 
We lUge those agencies to initiate and foster a large-scale effort to 
assist the schools in establishing appropriate curricula/ offerings, 
so that th0 equivalency program we recommend can in fact be 
open to all potentially qualified students. 

VI. Hovf Equivalent hE(iuiva\ency? 

Even as we endorse equivalency examinations and proceed in all good 
faith to adn^inister them, we need to reassert the value of our freshm&n 
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English programs. After all, only a small percentage of our entering 
freshmen are likely to have learned coUege>Ievel skills in our neld» and even 
some of those receiving credit may well seek to take freshman English In 
order to receive the less measurable benefits of the course. 

Freshman English, as well as many other college courses, offers various 
experiences that have little to do with measurable skills, and yet that can 
be of great educational value to students. For example, as Thomas Wilcox 
puts It, ••the English class may offer the freshman his only opportunity to 
participate In the free exchange of ideas and to confer with a professional 
Intellectual. This may be the best reason for limiting the size of freshman 
English classes and. Indeed, the chief justification of freshman English 
itself,**' At a time when humanizing higher education has become much 
more than a slogan, we should not overlook the humanizing effect of a 
good freshman English course. "Students often testify, as they look back, 
that their freshman English course first brought their minds to life. . . . 
Because freshman En^sh classes are still relatively small in most 
Institutions, the Instructor is often able to provide individual help for the 
student; he often becomes a counselor ^s well as a teacher, just because he 
is less remote than the lecturer In the large introductory courses/'^ 

If equivalency becomes one more mechanical device to turn education 
into processing, we will have done our students and our society a 
significant disservice, even if we have saved them some cash, 

If equivalency becomes a simple matter of certifying minimal compe- 
tency, without a concomitant push for achievement of individual 
excellence, we will have denied our mission. 

We need to hold fast to our purpose as educators of Individual students, 
even as we must get Involved in the machinery of testing for units. The 
surest way for us to keep equivalency testing to its stated purpose of 
fostering and individualizing education in our field is for us to supervise 
directly a responsible professional program such as the one we here 
propose. Our aim, after all, is to help students educate themselves; we 
should expect that students will continue to come to us for the best we 
have to offer, and we can certify their achievements in various ways. 
Equivalency test scores may well be equivalent to our course grades, but 
the full and rich experience of language and literature, however measured* 
has no equivalency, 



'VWIcox.op.cit.,p.687. 

*Rob«it GoncU, "Fieshman Composition;* in The Collttt Teaching of English, 
edited by lojin G«rbei (Kew York; AppktoivCentury-Crofts, 1965), p. 92/ 
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Oblectht Tesft tn Freshman EngUsh 



The foUowlng objective te$ti were made tvaikble by publisheii for examiiutlon 
by the wiiterl of this report. The Colkge Ptoflckncy Exajnination Program (CP£P) 
examiAitions cteated and used the University of the State of New York were not 
made avtilable; there are, no doubt, other tests in u$e, or in potentia, that we have 
not seen. We did, however, attempt to examine every widely avaUable test designed 
for fr ashman English. 

American Guidance Service, Cirde Pines, MinnesoU 

Esaentials of EngUsh Test (forms A and B), by Dora V. Smith and Constance M, 
McCuUough, levr 1961 by Carolyn Greene 
Bobb»-Merriil, New York 

An^tic Survey Test in English Fundamentals (form 4), by h Helen Campbell 
and Walter Scribner Cuiler 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, Emporia, Kansas 
Bartet-Tyan English Test (forms 1, II, HI, VI, 1948, 1954) 
Banett^Ryan-Schrammel English Test (forms EM, DM) 
Hoskin^Sanders Literature Test (forms A, B) 
Walton Janderi Bti^ish Test (Test 1, form B; Test 11, forms A, B) 
EduC4tiopal Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
CLEP (General Examination, English Composition 
CL£P Subject Examinations 
English Composition 
American Literature 
English Literature 

Analysis and Interpretation of Llteiatuire (six forms) 
Freihman English (six pretests) 
Undergraduate Program (UP) 
Literature Test 

European and American Literature Te^t (modular complement to the 
Literature Test) 
Cooperative English Tests (forms 1 A and PM) 
Harcouxt^ Brace and World, New York 

Missouri CoUege English Test, by Robert Cailis and Willou^by Johnson (form 
B) 

Bdy^rd White is Chairman of the Depcrtment of English at California State 
College, San Bernardino. Albert Serling is Program Director of the College-level 
Examination Program^ Educational Testifig Senice, 
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JAMES BALLOWE 

Politics of CLEP and Other Equivalency 
Examinations: Resolutions of ADE- 
Bradley Conference* 



The Association of Departments of English (ADE>^ 
Bradley Conference on the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
was conceived following the San FrancHco ADE Seminar In Interdisclplin- 
ary Studies which urged the executive committee of the Modern Language 
Association (MLA) to evaluate CLEP In a special seminar at the 1972 MLA 
convention and urged that NCTE and the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication (CCCC) give the matter further study. 
In the past year the Issue has been debated throughout the country in such 
national forums as the MLA in New York and CCCC In New Orleans and 
In regional conferences such as those held at Texas AAM Unlvershy, the 
University of Florida, end Bradley University. The grass roots of the 
English profession is obviously concerned, though belatedly, about an 
issue it finds Is forcing the greatest alteration of the profession since 
Barrett Wendell began assigning daily themes on the half-sheet at Harvard 
College In the 1890s, a practice about which his colleague George 
SanUyana observed, **You learned nothing except what to think about 
virhat you happened to know." A few people in the country have made 
themselves experts on equivalency examinations, most notabfy Edward 
White, Chairman of (he Department of En$h$h, San Bernardlno,Vand 
Albert Serling, Program Director of CLEP for the Educational Testing 
Service (BTS). Both men defined the Issues at the outset of the Bradley 
Conference. Their remarks were models of precise and Informative debate 

^Su hliesiay. "Equivalency Testing in ErtgUsh/*/i/)£^M/W/rt (March 1973): 1M7. 
♦R*ttHnted. by permission, ttmADE BulUtin, No. 38 (September 1973): 26-28. 
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on an academic process which transcends the immediate Is^ue of 
equivalency examinations. They know together what the.entlrc profession 
must learn quickly if it is to avoid instant mediocrity and internal dissent: 
that innovation is a fact of llf^ In higher education and that, to insure its 
responsible acceptance and Implementation, all constituencies-testing 
services, CEEB, university governing boards, administrators, the academic 
discipitne-must be informed, mutually respectful, and communicative 
with one another. This is what participants in the ADE^Bradley CLBP 
Conference learned in their two days of discussion and formulaition of 
resolutions on the uses of equivalency examinations. 

The following resolutions have been adopted by the Bradley Confer- 
ence on the Politics of CLEP and Other Equivalent^ Examlnation^v 

1 < The main purpose of equivalency examinations is to give credit to 
students who have so used their efforts in the past that they can be 
exempted from courses that typical students need. The purpose isnot 
to reduce the costs to the students or institution at the expense of the 
student's education. 

2. A standardized equivalency test should not be considered as if it were 
the final examination for a particular course at a particular Institutloni 
but as an examination which a student, from any Institution, who is 
competent in Che area would be expected to pass. Students should be 
informed that they are not expected to know the answer to every 
question iri an equivalency examination. 

3. It is the primary responsibility of the department concerned to 
determine what equiv^ency examinations should be used in the 
department's area and what cutting scores should be used to grant 
exemption and credit; If the institution is considering CLEP^ the 
department $hould study carefully both the General and Subject 
Exanolnationsin itsarea. 

Examinations should be adopted only for a specified time and their 
use should be reviewed and re-evaluated at the end of the specified 
, time, 

4* Equivalency examinations in English must include student writing. 
Further/ the English department should periodically review its 
evaluations of some representative student essays with the appropriate 
administrator or a committee of faculty from other departments to 
insure and demonstrate that the evaluations are reasonable. 

5. Since equivalency tests are now available which test traditional 
subjects and traditional modes of learnings new tests should be 
developed to meet the needs of the non^raditlonal students, 
O particularly older students and those from minority groups. 
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6. Ill fairness to all students, policies and standards regarding credit and 
exemption by examination should be clearly stated in the catalogue, 
including cutoff scores employed in assessing credit or exemption of 
Incoming students, . 

7, The College Enlrdnce Examination Board is urged to discard the 
present General Examination in English Composition on the grounds 
that this test, as it is now designed, puts the major part of Its emphasis 
on identifying deviations from pedantic written usage and does almost 
nothing toward measuring an ability to produce forceful, effective 
writing. The present test, therefore, not only gives credit to those 
whose social, economic, and racial backgrounds have made them 
comfortable in the test dialect and who can copyread successfully, but 
it also misleads those who take the test about the actual purpose of 
most freshman English courses by continuing to embrace values and 
attitudes about which the profession has raised serious objections. We 
also urge that a test similar to the new subject examination in English 
composition, which hopefully is a more appropriate measure of 
writing ability for a wider section of the American public, be 
substituted for the present Gerleral Examination. 

8. Accepting the fact that it is not sound education to have courses and 
programs shaped by examination. Institutions must consider with 
great care the effects that equivalency examinations will have on 
current and projected programs. 

9, No department should offer credit by examination unless members of 
that department take the examination themselves. 

10* Any publisher^ institutionj or corporation which offers shoddy 
descriptions of the examinations or schemes such as crib books or 
intensive classes intended to help a candidate pass the tests ^without 
mastering the riiaierlal in the fullest and best educational sense is to be 
condemned. 

U. The Association of Departments of English in collaboration with 
other appropriate professional orginizations should establish 
promptly a committee to draw up ground rules for departmental 
administration of programs In equivalency tes^^i\g. 

12< The appropriate professional organizations (such as National Council 
of Teachers of English, Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, Association of Departments ojf English, College 
English Association, and College Language Association) should assist 
the College Entrance Examination Board and Educational Testing 
Service by recommending expert consultants who can help to identify 
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the kinds of equivalency tests needed in English as well as the kinds 
thiit are neither needed nor useful, 

13. Future conferences to consider credit by examination should be 
attended by significant numbefs of students for whom the examina- 
tions are Intended. 

14. Future conferences to consider credit by examination should be 
attended by significant numbers of members of minority groups. 

15. Appropriate national organizations should convene conferences on the 
objectives of freshman English courses and programsi as well as 
conferences oh equivalency testing and its effect upon secondary and 
college education, These organizations should also convene workshops 
to train teachers In the standards and procedures for creating effective 
essay questions and reliably evaluating them. Furtheri the Bradley 
Conference urges that, to better define the issues and obtain a 
national consensus, interdisciplinary communication be established on 
a national level among those disciplines most affected by Institution 
testing. 

The following proposal was referred to the Association of Departments of 
English and to the Junior College Committee with t)ie confidence that 
each group wUl study it and, If possible, make a joint resolution: 

If a student is granted exemption or credit on the basis of a 
standardized test, the transcript should record the name of the test 
and the standard score, as well as the results of the essay, not with 
the notion of rejecting the credit but for the purpose of enabling the 
receiving institution to better counsel the incoming student 

James Balhwt is Chairmon of the Department of English at Bradley Ufiivertity, 
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FORREST D. BURT 
SYLVIA KING 

Testing Practices in English 



The chart In the envelope on the inside back cover re- 
ports the responses to a Texas A&M University questionnaire on credit by 
examination. The questionnaire was sent to selected colleges In a four* 
state area (Arkansas^ Louisiana* Oklahoma, Texas). Its Intention was to 
examine and compare the wide range of credit by examination programs, 
as Indicated by the responses in the spring of 1973. 

Following is a list of the colleges within their respective states. The 
number beside the college refers to that college*3 number on the charts 



1 Arkansas CoUtgt 

2 AikanM! Polytechnic College* 

3 Arkansas SuteU.Beebe Branch* 

4 College of the Ozarks* 

5 Henderson Sute College* 

6 Hendiix College^ 

7 John Brown UnNer.'iy* 

8 Southern Baptist Co»iCi^* 

9 Southern State College 

to State College of Arkansas* 

1 1 University of Arkansas* 

12 UnWeriity of Arkansas at Little Rock 

lottUUna 

1 3 Centenary College of Louisiana 

14 Delgado Junior College 

15 Louisiana College 

1 6 McNcese Stale Unh^ersity 

17 Northwestern State UnWersity 
IS St. Mary*$Domintcan College 

Oklahoma 

19 Bethany Natarene College* 



20 Central State University 

21 Claremore Junior College 

22 Langston University 

23 Murray State CoU^e 

24 Northeastern State College 

25 Northern Oklahoma College* 

26 Oklahoma Baptist UnWersity 

27 Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 

28 Southeastern State College 

29 Southwestern State College* 

30 University of Tulsa* 

Texas 

31 Abilene Christian College 

32 Alvin Junior College** 

33 Amarillo College* 

34 Angelo State University 

35 Ba> lor University 

36 Bee County College 

37 Blinn College* 

38 Brazosport College 

39 College of the Mainland* 

40 Concordia Cbllege* 

41 Del Mar College 
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4} " ♦^^>ik|e 

13 I . ? I «;^ii>|fgpjUt College 

44 lart f exii Iti te UnJveisity 

45 Galveston Junior College 

46 Hardln-SlmmonsUnWetsity 

47 Houston Baptist College* 
Howard Payne College 

49 Xilgore College* 

50 Umar Univer&ity 

51 Laredo Junior CoUege* 

52 Lee College* 

53 Lon Morris College 

54 Lubbock Christian College 

55 Mary Hardin-Baylor College* 

56 McLennan Community College 

57 McMurrayCoUege* 

58 Navano Junior College 

59 North Texas Stale University 

60 Odessa College* 

61 Our Lady of the Lake College 

62 Pan American University 

63 Paris Junior College* 

64 Ranger Junior College 

65 Rice University* 

66 Sam Houston State University 

67 San Jacinto College* 



68 South Texas College* 

69 Southwest Texas Junior College 

70 Southwest Texas State Unlversiiy 

71 Soulhwestern University* 

72 Southwestern Union College 

73 St. Edward's University 

74 St. Mary's Untvcrsily 

75 Stephen F. Austin State University 

76 Sul Ross Suie University* 

77 Taileton State College 

78 Tarrant County Junior College (NE)* 

79 Temple Junior College 

80 Texas A&I University 

8j Texas A&M University** 

82 Texas Christian University 

83 Texas Lutheran* 

84 Texas SouthmoU College* 

85 Texas Tech University 

86 Trinity University 

87 University of Houston* 

88 University of St. Thomas 

89 University of Texas at Arlington 

90 University of Texas at Austin 

91 Unlvetslty of Texas at El Paso* 

92 The Victoria CoUege* 

93 West Texas State University 



*Uses standardized test only. 

**l>oe$ not include grades receded through credit by examination in the student's 
grade point average. 
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Teitlflfl Practice* in English: The U*e of Credit by examination 

?oT;« o' Lr^Jsjs:; k":^ • 'ou, ....... by 
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ml 



V) 



V ✓ / 



Persons Inttrtsttd students should contact 
Registrar 



1^ / 



used 

Developed by our facufty 

joth ouf o^vn examinations and standardized tests 
Tesi usd^e policy 

Have an establis hed ftoticy of definite sco r^ to H etermine placemen t or credit 



UP 



Scores are p*; Wished in otir catalog andautomaticafly apply to any student 

seeking advanced placement 
each deparimeni reviews its own applications for advanced placement and makes 
Its own dec isions; these standards are not published 



I/I I/I 



In Mfdition to requiring the satUfactory scorefs) on one or more of the tests in the 
quntipn eboy*. do you re<iu}re the student to submit a Writina sample? 

Yes,-;-. 



For both courses 



If the student siibmlts e writing sempfe to the department/ who leadi the paper? 

The Committee on Fr^shl7^an BnqU%h 



If the student qualif fes for credit, does he receive a letter orade In addition to 
^fdiMdf the course? 



«<*J«*«'^t need not submit a writing sample, may he recehre credit 
W h^lt thkn one courU fn the freshman composition sequence, mumlng that your 
Pf^lm lA lreshn^n English emphasiies vvrit^rtfl skMIs both semestw^ 
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11 



12 



13 



16 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 21 



22 23 



24 26 



26 27 



28 29 



30 31 



32 



33 34 35 36 



37 



38 39 



40 41 



42 43 44 45 



46 



5 



3 



I 



11 



to 



I 



I 



It 



I 




Cfn«ral policy on granting coHeg« credit 

Do on basis of examination 



Do not on basis of exannination 



Only yaot placement, without credit, on b^sts of examination 



Ptnoni InttmtMj itudtnti ihould contact 

Registrar 



Haw an established policy of definite scores to determine ptacerrwnt or credit 



I 



I 



Scores are published In our catalog and automatically appjy to any student 
seeking advanced placement 



Each department reviews its own applications for advanced placement and makes 
its own decisions; these standards are not published 



For a prospactive student to quairfy for advancad placement in EngMsh In your 
daparlmant, ha mutt submit a satisfactory scof a on: 

The vert>al portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the CEEB 



Both the verbal and quantitative portior>s of the SAT 



The CEEB English Composition Test 



The CEEB English Composition Test and the verbaf portiort of the SAT 



The CEE8 Engrish Composition Test and both SAT scores of the CEEB 



The College-Level Examination Progrann (CLEP) Er^gtish Composition Test 



The CLEP English Composition Test and the verbal and/or the quantitative 
SAT portions of the CEEB 



The CLEP English Literature Test 



The American College Testing battery 



Other 



rn addition to raquiring tha satisfactory scora[s) on ona or mora of tha tests In tha 

quastlon abova, do yoti require the student to submit a writing sampta? 

Ves 



No 



Only for the first course In the composition tfemience 



Only for the second course 



If th4 studar^t submits a writing sample to tha department, who reads the paper? 

The Committee on Freshman EngHsh 



Junior members of the full-time English staff 



Senior members of the full-time English staff 



A!l.memb^fs of the fulj-tln^^ 



Other 



H tha student qtiilitles for cr adit, does ha raceive a lattir grade tn Addition to 
credit for tha cour$«7 
Credit bnfy . . 



I \^!^ l^ii6T gradQ and credit, and the grade is used in computing the student's 
^'y^fgO^ ^^>f graduation 



^ * v^rlWr^ lampfa, may ha receive crid t ' 

th*n 0i}0 c6um In the freshman composition lequanca. asivmfng th^t 
r ftrogram In freshman English amphaslzH writing skills both simeslerir 
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f BBlCi Clearinghousd on Reading and Cornmunicdtion Skills 
Natioetal Institute of Education , 



Kit 



National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road, Urbaha, Illinois 61801 



